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There’s a long path ahead... 


First TRIP to the shoe store—first rea/ shoes! preparations for good living—even though he should 


Which way to the future will those small feet point lose his Dad. 


toward business, or the law, or medicine—or maybe to In the same way, your family can be protected against 


a career completely undreamed of in this year one thou- future want, or the embarrassing lack of funds when they 
sand nine hundred and forty-four! Whatever way — it will 


certainly be with a firm sure step if Dad has anything to 


would need them most. Your neighborhood Prudential 
agent will show you how to arrange for this protection— 


say about it. conveniently, safely, and at a low cost. 
/ 4 4 


For Dad is already smoothing out that unknown road 


ahead as much as possible. He's guarding against en- . , THE PRUDENTIAL 


counters with the ‘‘unexpected” through his own care- =~] ‘ae nned: amine’ as eens 


fully planned Prudential life insurance program. And so y pea] A mutual life insurance company 


one more American boy need never lack the essential HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR {T 
This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazine’. 
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insurance in action. That 

story needs to be told so that 
every American will know what 
life insurnce is doing and the 
extent to which it bulwarks the 
national economy and aids in the 
successful prosecution of the war 
effort. It must be told, also, so 


i ceen tell the story of life 





that every policyholder realizes 
that through his insurance he 
directly participates in all that 
makes our country strong. With 
that knowledge firmly in his 
mind, it is not likely that sub- 
versive political bureaucrats and 
crackpot social theorists will 
make headway against the rug- 
ged individualism that created 
the institution of life insurance. 
Once again answering the infor- 
mation needs of insurance and 
of those who own protection 
policies, The Spectator presents, 
herewith, its sixth annual Sta- 
tistical Issue. 

The tabulations, charts, 
graphs and informative com- 


ment to be found within these 
pages show the underlying rela- 
tionship between life insurance 
They 


and the public in general. 





also reveal how the business it- 
self operates and the results it 
has achieved. They clearly re- 
fute arguments to the effect that 
the companies make unjustified 
Profits and they set up criteria 
by which the business may be 
judged and not found wanting. 
Company men, agents and pol- 
ltyholders alike can understand 
and utilize the data herein given. 
Company men will find guide- 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


posts to progress. Agents will 
see much material of use in con- 
vincing prospects. Policyholders 
can read and conclude anew that 
life insurance is fulfilling its 
high purpose to the utmost. 


* * * 


T is significant of the modern 

function of life insurance that 
funds paid to beneficiaries for 
death claims in 1943 were less 
than those paid to living policy- 
holders. To beneficiaries, for 
death claims last year, the com- 
panies paid out $1,113,370,113, 
while to living policyholders there 
was paid a total of $1,294,096,854. 
The death claims paid to bene- 
ficiaries were for an average of 
$971.17, while for future payments 
to policyholders there remained 
at the close of last year the sum 
of $37.766.395,509. That repre- 
sented the total admitted assets 
of 305 legal reserve companies, 
assets which in effect belong to 
the policyholders and are admin- 
istered for their benefit. 


* ” * 


HE confidence which the 

American public has in the 
essential integrity of life insur- 
ance and in its beneficent as- 
pects is shown by the fact that 
the companies wrote $15,394,- 
125,021 of new business in,1943 
and that the total number of 
policies outstanding at the end 
of the year was 140,686,452. In- 
surance owned by policyholders 


and representing business in “™ 


force was‘ $140,308,682,000 as 
1944 began'and has continued to 
increase during the current 
twelve-month. Total payments 
to policyholders and beneficia- 
ries were $2,407,466,967 in 
1948. 
Pi a 

PAYMENTS: by 

companies to 
during the past twenty years 
show the extent to which the 
thrift of our péople has benefited 
them. From a to 1932, the 


death claims aggregated 
$16,731,342,241.° Within the same 


period, the total of matured en- 


lifé insurance 
policyholders 






dowments was  $3,245,360,467. 
Disability and double indemnity 
payments of life insurance com- 
panies in the two decades came 
to $1,976,199,558. Lastly. the 
twenty-year total of money paid 
by the companies to policyhold- 
ers, including dividends, was 
$45,349,017,168. 


* * * 


NTEREST of all citizens in 

the mounting death and prop- 
erty toll from fire throughout 
the country is particularly vital 
now when needlessly-lost lives 
and destroyed and damaged 


es 
% ¢ 


$ 


property interfere with the na- 
tion’s fight for victory. More 
than 10,000 persons annually 
die in fires, most of which are 
preventable. The fire loss for 
the country as a whole was 
$378,235,000 in 1943 and com- 
pared with $306,470,000 in 
1940. 
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* * * 


NDICATIVE of care in the trus- 

teeship of policyholders funds, 
as exercised by life insurance 
management, is the distribution 
of assets of the companies. At the 
end of 1943, the 305 legal reserve 





life imsurance companies had 
nearly $25,000,000,000 in bonds 
of all kinds. They held real estate 
mortgages of $7,000,000,000. They 
owned real estate to the value of 
about $1,500,000,000, and their 
holdings of all classes of stocks 
(small in proportion to other as- 
sets) were something over $600,- 
000,000. To the national war ef- 
fort, this means billions of dollars 
that supply financial strength not 
only to government, but to busi- 
ness, commerce and private in- 


dustry. ‘ wt 
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5- insurance. In the 

*! face of that un- 

2- certainty, it is es- 

I~ sential that the 
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clared that insur- 
ance is commerce 
and is thus sub- 
ject to the Fed- 
eral anti - trust 
laws, consider- 
able uncertainty 
exists regarding 
the future course 
which legislation 

pursue, so 


business be ex- 
amined in _ its 








HIS sixth annual Statistical 

Issue of The Spectator con- 

tains more material than 
ever before. It has been de- 
signed primarily to make clear 
the accomplishments and _ ser- 
vice of life insurance to the 
American public. Secondarily, a 
study of the charts, tabulations 
and data presented will reveal 
that charges that the business is 
conducted at inordinate profit 
levels are without foundation in 
fact. Now that the United 
States Supreme Court has de- 


true light. 

Life insurance has nothing to 
hide. Like anything that is man- 
conceived and man-operated, 
there may exist some few faults, 
but those are subject to correc- 
tion as soon as the glare of sta- 
tistical appraisal falls on them 
and reveals the need for change. 
It is noteworthy that no indus- 
try in the country is conducted 
on a higher plane than is the in- 
stitution of life insurance. The 
facts and figures given herein 
show conclusively the manner in 
which life insurance company 
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operation supports the entire 
national economy. 

The billions of dollars of life 
insurance investments’ which 
pour into government, State 
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$14 886, 144 377 
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and municipal bonds are fight- 
ing dollars that day-by-day help 
the armed services on their way 
to victory in this Second World 
War. Furthermore, by their in- 
vestments in securities which 
are issued by public utilities 
and other industries, the life in- 
surance companies pump finan- 
cial strength into the entire 
commercial body. Through 
mortgage and real-estate: hold-- 
ings, the companies distribute 
funds which directly help to 
maintain homes and keep fami- 
lies in that close unity which 
constitutes the backbone of the 
country’s welfare. The daily 
payments by life insurance com- 
panies to their policyholders and 
beneficiaries are moneys that 
come when there is most need 
for them and that often spell 
the difference between debt can- 
cellation and actual poverty. 
Within the pages of this is- 
sue, all who read will find many 
of the answers to what life in- 
surance is and what it does. The 
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place which it occupies on our 
national scene is outlined by the 
statistics and conclusions to be 
seen. In the distribution of as- 
sets of the life insurance compa- 
nies can be visualized the man- 
ner in which the business makes 
use of its investments to stimu- 
late trade in general and con- 
stantly to furnish needed dol- 
lars to the war effort through 
the purchase of government and 
other bonds. 

Here, too, the agents of life 
insurance who carry its message 
to every home in the land will 
find much to aid them in their 
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which the management of the 
business has discharged its trus- 
teeship. Any allegation that life 
insurance is not fully carrying 
out its duty to provide the best 
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918 
daily activities. At the same 
time, they can be inspired by 
the records of accomplishment 
which life insurance has 
achieved and the manner in 
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possible service, at a fair cost, 
to its policyholders can be re- 
futed by turning to the pages 
of this Statistical Issue. In ad- 
dition, the goals which life in- 


surance has reached under the 
existing system of State regula- 
tion and supervision prove con- 
clusively the merits of that sys- 
tem when considered in its most 
embracive aspects. 

In the various summaries 
which show the amount of life 
insurance written during the 
year is discernible the confi- 
dence which the American peo- 
ple repose in the soundness of 
the life insurance concept and 
in the integrity of those who 
administer its affairs. That con- 
fidence is registered daily in the 
millions of dollars of new life 
insurance which is bought in 
every State and which repre- 
sents the greatest evidence of 
individual thrift and foresight 
that the world has ever known. 
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Paid Death Claims in 1943 By States 


(In Thousand Dollars) (In Thousand Dollars) 


Ann 


Daily Weekly Monthly Annually Daily Weekly Monthly ually 
Alabama 40 277 1,202 14,429 OO ae 2 15 64 770 
Arizona Tere - 7 51 222 2,669 | New Hampshire...... 18 126 547 6,558 
Arkansas ie ew 23 162 703 8,435 | New Jersey.......... 221 1,549 6,712 80,545 
California... Me 218 1,531 6,636 79,626 | New Mexico......... 5 32 140 1,682 
Colorado ne 35 245 1,061 12,734 | WNewYork........... 752 5,275 22,860 274,314 
Connecticut.... . 98 689 2,984 35,803 North Carolina....... 57 403 1,745 20,943 
Delaware......... 12 83 360 4,324 
Dist. of Columbia... . 34 241 1,046 12,549 North Dakota........ 5 37 161 1,932 
Florida Vee 48 339 1,467 17,608 Oe ae 255 1,788 7,746 92,954 
Georgia 87 613 2,656 31,876 ae 47 330 1,431 17,170 
ee 29 202 877 10,524 
I ee 8 53 230 2,764 | Pennsylvania........ 400 2,810 12,175 146 ,096 
ES 297 2,088 9,047 108 ,561 | Rhode Island........ 43 302 1,308 15, 696 
ok acira's bo cviite 89 627 2,715 32,579 
Soe oh 5x wah 9 47 328 1,423 17,080 | South Carolina....... 37 257 1,114 13,365 
Kansas. ore 30 207 899 10,785 | South Dakota........ 5 36 157 1,883 
Kentucky......... 50 352 1,527 18,324 Tennessee........ has 49 343 1,487 17,838 
Louisiana.......... 35 246 1,065 12,775 PE eT Siclamg baa 93 653 2,830 33, 961 
os aca ch’ 26 180 778 eee 10 70 302 3,620 
Maryland.......... 70 492 2,131 25,574 | 
Massachusetts. . 202 1,420 6,152 tose | WE... . 5. 13 90 388 4,661 
SS Slo ae 59 416 1,801 21,610 
Michigan............ 146 1,028 4,454 53,446 | Washington....... 47 329 1,424 17,087 
Minnesota.......... 60 419 1,816 21,793 West Virginia...... 41 290 1,255 15,055 
Mississippi. ....... 21 145 626 7,515 Wisconsin........... 76 531 2,301 27,610 
MIE. oc vesescces 108 760 3,293 39,516 | Wyoming............ 4 27 118 1,417 
Montana............ 12 87 379 4,548 | — ——<$—$$—_—___—_—= 
Nebraska.......... 23 164 709 8,506 MER... Cee 28,738 124,524 1,494,272 


IFE insurance has met its re 
sponsibilities. In times of epi- 

demics, economic upheavals and 

war it has met the test and emerged 
stronger than ever. Because of the 

= public recognition that in the dark- 


New Business and Insurance in Force of 


Life Insurance Companies Since 1900 
Ordinary, Group and Industrial included 


Total Insurance in Force 





_____—Newhssues ___ Total Insurance in Force est hour of an individual’s needs 
No. Amount No. Amount life insurance is a bulwark of se- 
i cmos | ‘aeraesn = iter Hees Stely ‘it has flourished. and. in 
1 ° ° 13, ’ ° 134, , $130, . ; i in- 
1941 20,308,679 15,358,381. 184 130,081,036 124,673. 237.5 safely it has flourished and in 
1940 19,476,301 12,892,079, 237 125,793,811 117,794, 384,063 creased. 
1939 19,607, 207 12,515,989, 461 124,950,932 113,976, 518,547 ' / 
1938 21,644,894 12,626, 976,630 124,478, 118 111,054, 688,910 Insurance outstanding in both 
1937 22,905,304 14,795, 949,978 124,157,611 109,572, 450,959 P 
1936 24,022,126 14,334, 996,379 121,131,244 104, 667, 205,924 number and amount reached a new 
1935 24,347,930 14, 138,619,347 117,369,853 100,730, 415,016 high at the end of 1943. A record 
1934 25,712,994 14, 280,080,058 115, 222,123 98,542,411, 146 siness is: i ber’ 
1933 24. 743.768 13, 786, 867, 459 113,469,594 97,985,043, 747 of new business issued in num 
1032 24,408, 648 14,514, 294,427 118,762,622 100 164,372, 832 and amount by life insurance com- 
1 728, , 226, 248, 121,760, 108 , 885, 562, , : : 
1930 24, 268, 456 19,019, 790, 453 122,212,773 107,948, 277,732 panies in every year of the new 
1929 24,243,748 19, 267,332,211 120,753,521 103, 146,440,473 century is shown together with the 
1928 23,861, 205 18, 673,574,996 114,994,612 95, 206,314,691 actual number and amount of in- 
1927 22. 177.372 17, 135,458,992 109.392, 437 87,022, 103,424 . h 
1926 20,572, 240 16, 480,531,731 103,465,865 79,644,487, 109 surance in force at the end of eac 
1925 20,330,623 15,472,999, 465 97.629, 440 71,642, 127,685 year. In the first year, 1900, 4; 
1924 17.889, 489 13, 194,737,020 90,368, 331 63,779,740, 552 we issued 
1923 16,599,831 12,050 ,073,478 83,994,522 56 , 803 534,307 670,948 new policies were issu 
tat 16, 168, tee fing BL 77 067.278 0,290, 710, 180 covering insurance of $1,973,611, 
1920 13,248,816 10, 105,444,804 56: 499,368 42.281. 990,627 066 for an average new insurance 
we aie Lae BERTIE inary, group not then being writ. 
124, 4,037,907, 54,620, 29. 870,309, in oup no en being writ- 
1917 9,516,355 4,891 037,043 50,345,300 27, 189,009,697 7, Sway , - g 
1916 8, 654, 805 4, 212,036,721 46,373,135 24,679,312,325 ten, of $423 per policy. Insurance 
0 er are a 3,081,791 2,704, 181,082 policies at the end of 1900 in force 
1914 8,080, 130 3, 314,698,377 40,411,979 21,589, 172,373 ] 
1913 7/965. 298 3. 399932.009 38. 206.394 20,564. 469. 945 numbered 14,395,443 for a tota 
tore 6,908, 348 3,082, 478,817 44.898, 170 19,284, 703,688 amount of insurance of $8,562,139,- 
1910 6.002.333 2,557,053, 467 29,988,633 16,404, 229,925 740 for an average policy of $595. 
= aay aes oom os ag GH yyy Hd At the end of the period, Dec. 31, 
. 166, 063,076, ,852, 14,518,952, icies 
1907 4902. 769 1,921,350, 782 24. 787.535 14,083, 362.639 1943, the total number of polici 
1906 5, 117,704 2,081,941, 113 23,634,352 13,706,797, 784 in force was 140,686,452 for a total 
1908 5,632,074 2,574, 489, 805 22, 494,063 13, 363,985, 856 ‘ 8 
ae ‘lia itiiabiadl sila amount of insurance of $140,308,- 
461, , 603,609, 882, 12, 847,937,441 
1903 5,194,773 2: 4.586, 249 18,273.82 11. 847,121 475 682,971. The average amount of 
208, 338,734, 17,620, 10, 505, 482,385 : F : : 
1901 5,021,684 2. 194, 182.667 16,030, 724 9, 503,846,048 insurance in force, including group 
1900 4,670,948 1,973,611 066 14,395,443 8, 562, 139, 740 as well as ordinary and industrial 
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= Application of Policyholders’ Dividends 
6 During 1943 




























































































80,545 
1,682 a Pree ——— ; 
274,314 _ i eS ee f 
20,943 | pggteg to Pay | Cxiowmmumtertrem| PEGA AGmEen | pq eg lamer | \ctutth Comany Total Dividends 
1,932 Name of Company | Renewal Premiums Paying Period and — Ti - yoy — Received 
on Pixeccw tems Bis cics or Notes at Interest by Policyholders 
’ a —- 
17.1 $ Amount %o $ Amount $ Amount 
i0'tn —____---___-__—__-- L —— 5 Amount |_% | $ Amount | % | S$ Amount | % | SAmount | % | S Amount | % 
1 Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. . . Ex: x 
ia Aetna Life Insurance Co.. a0, 282 ae ee HY 408,008 | 72.2 100.0 
, American National Ins, Co. e, 3.0 191,470 | 9.4 941,708 | 46.0 | 2,042,988 | 100.0 
Atiantic Life Insurance Co... 122,015 | 61.7 | 227 1 27,754 <a | 12.8 ger 100.0 
13,365 [— Bankers Life Ins. Co., lowa... | 1,253,900 | 36.2 | | 8 27,076 | 13.7 20,678 | 10.5 197,750 | 100.0 
1/383 Bankers Life Ins. Co., Neb... "84,675 | 13.6 | 242,361 | 7.0 | 178,382 | 5.2 | 1,785,940 | 51.8 | 3,400,541 | 100.0 
’ Berkshire Life Ins. Co... .. | 131.450 | 23.8 577 9.0 074 | 66.2 76,966 | 12.2 "624,638 | 100.0 
17,838 California-Western States Lite 267,468 | 13.5 ee | ae 42,181 | 7.6 | 288,532 | 48.0 852,740 | 100.0 
33,961 Central Life Assurance Society 317,264 | 36.9 Sas | oe 1,008) 4 | 0421248 | 94.2 500,171 | 100. 
3,62) Colonial Life ins. Co, of America. | a a [Biaa| morte or aee | 100. 
Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co... 341,601 | 47.3 | 24,831 4 al . 
4,661 Commonwealth Life Ins. Co... .. 22,180 | 40.1 120 3. 071 | 6.9 305,453 | 42.4 956 | 100.0 
21610 Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 749,781 | 68.5 | 2,520) .2 tz | 158 14,361 | 25.8 18,741 | 33.8 55,391 | 100.0 
’ Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. | 2,549 49.3 16, 1.5 141,378 | 12.9 184,946 | 16.9 | 1,004,286 0 
Lf Caminantal American Life ie. Go... | "134,288 | 54.8 "a'08 | 27:8 98,345 | 7 | 2,402,253 | 48.0 | 5108, 558 100:0 
L, ; . ¥ 5. 29,079 | 11. ‘244. : 
27'6I Equitable Life Assurance Society, N.Y....| 14 6721208 | 38:1 zo) 28 4,082 | 14.2 7.863 | 23:8 "M2907 | 100.0 
1610 ee | 4,045,735 | 10.5 480 32,997 | 100.0 
Life Insurance Co., lowa 1/240,187 | 48.5 9 12,447, 32.4 | 7,307,655 | 19.0 | 38,473,078 | 100.0 
1,417 Farmers & Bankers Life Ins. Co. | '"4na26e2 | 13.8 sor) ig | ERIS | 4.7 | “170,628 ) 6.7 | 1,028,130) 40.1 | 2,587,282 | 100.0 
agi Federal Life Insurance Co. | gf0,823 | 34.1 ; as? | 11 as | ae om) G2 "107; 163 | 100.0 
194, Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co. | 668,510 | 44.7 544 | 7 2 . 0.8 35,113 | 100.0 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. "678 | 8.5 46,81 3.2 126,149) 8.5 646,611 | 43.6 1,483,632 | 100.0 
, General American Life Ins. Co. b1,079,212 | 81.0 16,073 | 8.1 75,449 | 40.7 79,096 | 42.7 "185,296 : 
_ Great Southern Life Ins. Co. 078, 6 10,426| —:8 | 498:178| “8.0 | «4u8'840| 10:2 et | tence 
Guarantee Mutual Life ins. Co. ar.678 | a8.8 8,161) 7.8 5,205 | 5.0 55,840 | 63.7 ae 100.0 
Guardian Life Ine, Co. of America | 920,808 | 46.3 | eel 3 28,873 | 12.0 45,107 | 18.7 240,087 | 100.0 
ts re- Home Life Ins. Co. of New York. ‘533 | 51.8 94,382 | 4.7 101,169 | 5.1 873,176 | 43.9 | 1,989,635 | 100.0 
f epi- Hame Lif ine. Co, of America Phi 8.484 | 7:0 | see ses 06,790) 5.4 | 4g9.996 | 30.3 | 1,248,287 | 100.0 
oil Indianapolis Life Insurance Co | ana | aed | sel i oes | 8.8 21.072 16:7 i3'006 | 00-0 
erred iermatontaauicim.co. | szamlae| || age] 2] masa| mor | ma] oe | omag| ne 
of the Kansas City Life Ins. — ti a | 192,704 | 8 630.5385; 28 | 6 186,881 me 22 $06,826 100.0 
Gone Somme: | Samp ate) || | RR || we) a i 
onn,..... | . | ¥ ’ . 
needs Lincoln National Life Ins. 11,801 | 43:8 a7 | 13.8 865 | 21.2 1,269 | 47.7 2/063 100.0 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co... 39:722 | 59.5 | 4,740 | 6.6 28,412 | 33.3 40,509 | 47.5 85,263 | 100.0 
of se- Mastachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co | a.spa'eot | 30:7 | 1.414 2.1 2,079 | 3.2 23,497 | 35.2 66.712 | 100.0 
upes Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. "| gg'gqo'084 | 56.0 aera | 42 | 1282) 8 | 4.200.708 80.1 | 8,422,841 | 100.0 
he Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co. | "226,283 | 27.3 | eats | sca | iesioee | coca | ONSR He) SS | 101.7ee cr | tee8 
a Munal Boneft Life Ines Co. + wea | ee | 50] a2 | 40m 4.1 oe! 2. pos Bo 
ns. A | 9 y | ’ ° ’ . 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y | $iiest | art | wm & | eee! Ss | ae |? ss3.71t | 20.8 | v2,g0e.ees | 100.0 
both Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co. | Ses | Sho | 3,628,378 | 28.4 saagoe | ‘24 | 3183-711 | 26.8 | 12,308.60 | 100.8 
National Life Ins. Co. of Vermont | 4,968/070 | 49.8 ) ise) 18 60.069 | 6.9 | nage.721| 56.3 | 960,240 | 100.0 
new flow Verk Life Ine Goref eee | ee | sas ame | 486,309 | 12.3 429,708 | 10.9 | 1,066,460) 27.0 | 3,980,648 | 100.0 
scord New England Mutual Life Ina. Co 4,870,995 | 53.9 4 | 2,242,633 | 7-1 | 1,701,473 | 8.4 | 14,540,698 46.1 | 31,885,938 | 100.0 
mber’ Rerdiwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co... 21,098.88 = i < 8.177 ” a 4 eas 6.5 2 ea, 100 a3 0 ee oa 9 
par urtwestern National Life Ins. Co....| "376,480 | 40.1 | 34,088 3.7 | "10,168 “2:0 | ‘106,088 we | ‘Eirteer| ane | “Sistem | tees 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif. 242,763) g.1 | . ; 
new Ohio National Life ins. Co. a74,273 | 22.8 | eee | ane | ese | 8 | 00es.eer | o7.8 628,218 | 100.0 
1 the Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. | 442i237 | 47.8 | | a7,188 | 14.2 1278 | “7:6 | 184,385 | 55.7 331,085 | 100.0 
] ican Life Insurance Co. a Bae | 57,220) 6.2 53,615 | 5.8 375,447 | 40.4 928,519 | 100.0 
f in- Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. | 3,483,673 | 35.8 | Fo a348,451 | 100.0 348,605 | 100.0 
Mutual Life Ins. Co "569,101 | 25.8 | | 212,537 | 2.2 | 801,503 | 5.1 | 06,643,495 | 56.9 | 9,741,148 | 100.0 
each Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co 2.903,518 | a8 63,301 2.9 |  169,424| 7.7 | 1'400,970| 63.6 | 2/202,887| 100.0 
a Prudential ins. Co. of America 16'878.400 | 98.5 92,944 | 2.5 |  202,830/ 5.6 | 41,108,885 | 30.4 | 3,646,278 | 100.0 
, 4 Seourtty Muteal Life ina Gan W. ¥ Tae | ae | | 28 903, 605 | 48.8 | 7,246,758 | 12.2 | 6,229,722| 10.5 | 99,258,485 | 100.0 
sued Southland Life Insurance Co. 08.258 | 13.2 ier | 4 on ag eS 29.2 "213,400 | 100.0 
611,- Southwestern Life Insurance Co. a439 | 1.0 | a5, 690 | 9 1| | . uaa phi pase Pao 
State Life Ina. Cor, Invern | 8 . 12 a8 2 | 034,254) 79.3 02,867 | 6.6 43,730 | 100.0 
ance State Mutual Life Assur. Co., Mass. 1,454,038 41.8 | eR ee eee ee 400,714 | 100.0 
r Sun Life Ins. Co. of America, Md. . V2, 5.0 | 376,817 | 10.8 | 1,479,144 | 42.4 | 3,482,389 | 100.0 
p Union Central Life Ins. Co. 2,025,141 63.8 } 46,956 | 100.0 46,956 | 100.0 
vrit- Union Mutual Life Ins. Co., Me. "168.829 50.5 100,246 | 3.4 £31,603 | 1.0 | 91,006,704 | 31.8 | 3,172,683 | 100.0 
Volunteer State Life Ins. Co 1.586 | 29.9 24,000 | 7.4 | = 33,870 | 10.1 107,432 | 32.0 "334,620 | 100.0 
ance Washington National Ins. Co 18,964 = 38 7 | 3,311 | 62.3 ‘377 | 7.1 5.312 | 100.0 
West Coast Life ins. Co. oae| = 3,494, 7.2 | 7,861! 16.1 18,534 | 37.9 48,843 | 100.0 
orce Western Life Ine. Co. i | 2m) Be 8,112) 5.3 65,225 | 42.8 152,854 | 100.0 
‘otal iit ditties — ant vat al6,740 | 18.3 al,879/) 2.2 | 064,282 | 70.0 91,704 | 100.0 
39,- Toni") | HecSog | Gr'$ | farceme| i | eneone | ta) | feta | 79 | Franca 79.8 | 3ay.t31.a3z | 100.0 
595. Totals 1940 | 210,224;712 | 80.1 | 822,898 | 0.2 | 62,904,264 15.0 | 73,370,730 | 17. oe | ee | eee es 
re 108'e08 | a8 -2 | 62,904, ,730 | 17.5 | 71,930,628 | 17.2 | 419,262,132 | 100.0 
31, _ fe ieacmericoe es 5 965,180 | 0.2 | 78,880,208 | 17.7 | 77,841,187 | 17.5 | 71,967,527 | 6.1 445,812,801 | 100.0 
ds | phere. sa 
otal Seat nies corked vec seicncasec tm Pt et ont wt emmy seem, 
—Includes $1,018 applied to i 
08,- +—Includes $284,138 eres. non-forfeiture values. 
es 927 dividends received fr compani 
of i Includes $231,899 contract interest. pitas — 
oup Includes $@,133 applied under non-forfeiture values. 
rial ; 
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AUTOMOBILE DEATH TOLL IN 1943 


Lowest mortality in recorded history is under 23,000, 

but postwar surveys indicate tremendous rise unless 

adequate traffic measures are adopted. Current data 
give false sense of accomplishment in saving life. 


O a nation at war, daily news- 
paper lists of dead, wounded and 
missing in action become accus- 
tomed reading. Yet familiarity does 
not tend in any way to lessen the un- 
happy impact of each new list. These 
are American dead and wounded and 
missing. They are our countrymen 
and our neighbors and the casualty 
figures we read are not statistics but 
deeply personal things to each of us. 
In the face of these inevitable war- 
time losses it is encouraging to realize 
that our vital civilian responsibility 
to continue and increase our efforts 
toward the reduction of automobile 
fatality figures is discharged more 
and more successfully each year. 
Countrywide automobile fatality fig- 
ures show a decrease in 1943, as con- 
trasted with 1942, of almost 5000. The 
rate per 100,000 population dropped 
from 20.8 in 1942 to 17.2 in 1943. 
Total automobile deaths throughout 
the country numbered 22,729 for 1943 
as against 27,383 for the previous 
year. Thus, for the first time in the 
recorded history of automobile losses, 
the figure has dropped below 23,000. 
A picture of the cumulative prog- 


By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


Editor of The Spectator 


ress made in meeting this ever-pres- 
ent home-front hazard becomes even 
clearer when we take into account 
the 1941 over-all figure of 34,501 as 
reported by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. A reduction of over one-third of 


highways and city streets. Neverthe. 
less these figures cannot be passed off 
as mere by-products of war-time cur. 
tailments. 

They reflect, too plainly, the active 
and unrelenting efforts of our National 








Automobile Deaths in Five Largest American 
Cities 1943-1942 


Rate per 100,000 Population 





Population 

Chi Se ey Pie 4 don 3,335,000 
Detroit...... . 1,850,000 
Los Angeles... ipteuue 1,738,000 
New York ieee 7,625,000 
Philadelphia. . ‘ er 1,957,549 
Totals..... biame san 16,505,549 





our automobile fatalities in two years 
is substantial and undeniable prog- 
ress. 


Contributing Causes 


It is necessary to an accurate ap- 
preciation of this progress that we 
take into account the fact that gas 
and tire rationing, along with short- 
ages of materials, have done much to 
restrict the use of automobiles on our 








—— 





Regional Distribution of Automobile 
Deaths, 1943-1942 


Rate per 100,000 Population 








a 1942 

Region*® Cites” Populati Deaths R Cities’ Populati Deaths Ra 
. es lation ea ate es lation ea te 
South’Central. . 9 1,427,819 217 s:18.2 8 1,332,768 288 «221.6 
West South Central... 122,600,811 3790S «*14.6 11 ~—s-2,450;261 425 17.3 
Atlantic. . . 15 2,585,334 354 «13.7 12 2,256, 786 388 «= ««'17.2 
er 6 725,669 126 ©=«*'17.4 5 674,677 148 2~— (21.9 
West North Central 14 —-3, 175,500 390 ©=-:'12.3 12 —-2,906, 992 460 15.8 
East North Central 37 10,824,433 «1,540 «= -'14.2 27. 10,290,794 1,894 «= «*18.4 
u 17 4,939,295 1,099 22.3 13 3,941,888 970 © 24.6 
Middle Atlantic... 31 14,242,191 1.649 = «11.6 25 13,366,621 1,717 12.8 
New England. 24 ~—«-3, 128, 102 340 0~=— «210.9 19 2,688,136 392 («14.6 
RE srs 554 ives 165 43,647,154 6,004 14.0 132 39,908,923 6,682 16.7 

*REGION 


Central...... Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 


South 
West South Central..... Arkansas, Louisiana, ‘Oklahoma, Texas. 
... Delaware, yy District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


ng, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 
ceoowt, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 


South Atlantic... . 


— 
Mountain ‘ [ontene, — Ww 
West North Central..... Minnesota, low: 
East North Ceantral... . Ohio, Inala, oie Mich Michigan, Wisconsin 
Pacific. . - ea, ifornia 
Middle Atiantic........New My‘ New Jersey, ning 
New England. . 


..Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
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- - —--1942—- -—— 

Rate Population Deaths Rate 

11.8 3,396,808 516 18.2 

229 12.4 1,750,000 271 18.5 
416 23.9 1,661,000 394 7 
723 9.5 7,454,995 823 11.0 
250 12.8 1,943,415 253 13.0 
12.2 16,206,218 2,257 13.9 











Safety Council and of the various cas- 
ualty and fire insurance companies to 
conserve life and promote safety con- 
trol. The collaborative work of the 
council and the companies concerned 
could not fail of its planned effect at 
any time, and when the war ends and 
motor traffic returns to its peacetime 
norm it will unquestionably continue 
to prove its worth, 

Those organizations which make 
automobile safety their business have 
not allowed our involvement in the 
war to distract them from their single- 
ness of purpose. They have continued 
to make use of publicity and educa- 
tional campaigns to drive home their 
messages and to sell the American 
public on the importance of vigilance 
in guarding against traffic deaths and 
accidents. 

Taking fully into cognizance the 
substantial contribution this work has 
made toward the improvement of our 
national safety picture there still re- 
main obvious improvements which 
must be brought about before the 
automobile can be removed from our 
list of formidable peacetime hazards. 


State Laws 


Uniformity of State laws in regard 
to periodical inspections of automo 
biles should be one of these goals. As 
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an instance, the State of New Jersey 
requires that each automobile regis- 
tered in New Jersey pass an annual 
inspection while the adjacent State of 
New York requires no such test at 
any time. Traffic between these two 
States is so heavy and continuous as 
to cause such a difference in automo- 
bile legislation to seem far out of 
order. 

State laws in respect to checking of 
tires on auto vehicles in use should be 
brought up to date and made more 
comprehensive. Tires should be in- 
spected at frequent intervals and 
when they become so worn as to be 
dangerous, retreading or the purchase 
of new tires should be compulsory. 

Above all, there should be a co- 
ordinated educational drive directed 
at car owners and emphasizing the 
value of the-cars they drive and the 
necessity for proper upkeep as a con- 
tribution to road safety. It should be 
brought home to them that it is not 
logical to make a very large initial 
investment in the purchase of a motor 
vehicle and thereafter neglect the 
smaller expenditures necessary to 
keep the vehicle in good and safe con- 
dition. Regular brake check-ups, for 
instance, should be made a part of 
each owner’s car-consciousness. 


Principal Cities 


Health department reports from 
165 cities indicate that the reduction 
in our automobile fatality rate is by 


Below !7.0 Low 
Over 17.0 High 





TREND OF AUTOMOBILE DEATHS IN THE U.S. 














40,000} 





35,000 


1935 — 1943 











30,000 








25,000 





























20,000 


1935 1936 1937 1938 


no means traceable only to local fac- 
tors or confined to either the large or 
the small community. The list of cities 
presented in this table is a reliable 
cross-section of the urban set-up in 
relation to the automobile problem. 
Reports from cities of every size are 
included. 

A decrease is shown in 95 of these 
165 cities and an increase in 32. Only 
four of the total number showed no 














1939 


1940 1941 1942 1943 


change in their figures. Thirty-four 
cities had non-comparable statistics. 
The death rate per 100,000 population 
for the 165 cities decreased from 16.7 
in 1942 to 14.0 in 1943. This rate was 
based on a total population figure for 
1943 of 48,647,154. 

Of the cities listed, Bloomfield, N. J., 
with a population of 41,623 and 
Everett, Wash., with a population of 
35,000 showed no automobile deaths 





Map Supplied by U.S Gov't Printing Office; 


Geological Survey Publication 
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Middle Atlantic, 
North Central, at 12.3. Regions above 
the average in order are the Pacific, 
with a rate of 22.3; East South Cen- 
tral, 15.2; Mountain, 17.4; South At- 
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a rate of 10.9. Regions below the 
average in order are the New En. 
lantic, 13.7; East North Central, 14.2; 


and West South Central, 14.6. 
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.. 143,647,154 6,094 
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Cities nerensed rete. kee 


+ On the basis of comparison, 1943 totals would be 40,958,558 population with 5634 


Cities decreased rate...... 
Cities remained same. 
Cities non-comparable. . . . 
deaths for a rate of 13.8. 
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in this group with a population of 


4,939,295 had total deaths of 1099. 
The low rate of 10.9 was attained by 


the Middle Atlantic cities. 
cities with a total population of 14,- 


242,191 suffered 1649 deaths. Twenty- 
lation of 3,126,102 had 340 deaths for 


four New England cities with a popu- 
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Regional Figures 
These 165 cities are classified in a 


separate table into nine regions. The 


AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES IN 165 SELECTED 


It is important to note that 
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Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 
o, N.C 


is, Mont... 





Pa. , 
nd Park, Mich... . 


both these cities are located on and 
on, N. J... 


nedr main traffic arteries and close to 


large centers of population. 
Pacific slope region has the highest 


in 1943. 


Greensbor 


Gary, Ind. 
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AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES COUNTRYWIDE 

































































1942 
Auto Auto 
} | Per Capita | Fatalities to Fatalities to 
| Population | Reg. M.V. Rate Per | Reg. M.V. 
. Auto to Based on Auto 100,000 
| Population | Fatalities Reg. Veh. Fatalities | Population 
Alabama 2,785, | 447 6.1 7.9 20.1 
Arizona 99, 197* 39.5 3.7 d 
Arkansas ,949, 387 | 226 11.6 7.3 15.0 
California 904, | 2,756 34.9 3.0 38.4 . cineddad 
Colorado. , 123, 195 17.4 3.2 21.5 » Colorado 
. } 
Connecticut 742, 248 | 14,2 3.7 16.6 .. Connecticut 
Delaware 274,938 55 | 20.0 -| 4.0 24.6 ...Delaware 
Florida. . , : | 510a 26.9 | 5.1 d d . Florida 
Georgia 123,723 | 595 19.0 6.1 8.7 5 Georgia 
Idaho. . j 116 22.1 | 3.5 22.9 8 Ida 
,240 15.7 1,814,471 | 4.4 20.5 8 Mlinois 
21.1 971,557 3.5 30.9 10 ... Indiana 
318 13.8 710,312 3.3 16.7 6 
17.0 606 , 659 2.9 25.1 6 
13.2 338,000 8.0 1 15.9 10 
15.8 408, 200 | 5.8 q d d d 
14.9 187,239 4.4 7 19.3 8 24.8 
20.1 452,943 4.4 9 23.9 q 10.3 
J assi 11.2 822,816 5.3 6 12.4 6 10.0 
f Michigan... 17.7 1,270,016 4.2 8 24.7 10 30.2 
: Minnesota 11.1 788,081 | 3.5 4 16.8 5 51.3 
u Mississippi . 15.6 248,692; 8.9 14 17.2 15 9.2 
v Missouri 13.7 865,227 4.4 6 18.7 7 25.7 
11.0 17.9 160.809 3.5 6 19.5 6 8.3 
= 13.8 406 ,693 3.2 4 14.0 4 1.1 
12.5 Nevada... 52.1 2.6 14 102.5 22 39.8 
u New Hampshire. . 13.5 4.1 6 12.2 5 —3.3 
3.9 New Jersey 15.6 4.1 6 19.3 7 19.4 
12.1 New Mexico. 23.7 4.6 11 30.6 14 22.7 
m.8 New York 12.5 6.3 8 15.7 8 17.7 
22.9 North Carolina 19.3 6.0 12 23.3 13 16.9 
u 14.2 3.0 4 20.1 7 41.1 
11.4 19.6 3.6 7 26.6 4 26.1 
13.0 13.3 4:1 5 15.1 6 22.1 
17.6 25.2 2.9 7 d d d 
u 
Pennsylvani 
21. insyivania 11.3 5.0 6 17.7 8 36.4 
ae Rhode Island 10.9 4.0 4 11.0 4 aut 
® South Carolina 15.3 6.0 a 20.4 11 21.4 
u a Dakota 11.0 3.5 4 12.4 4 11.3 
31.6 ennessee. . 19.1 7.1 14 18.1 12 —5.3 
u 
9.7 19.2 4.0 8 22.2 4 15.4 
27.3 15.1 3.9 6 165 25.3 VW 43.0 
13.8 4 11.4 4.4 5 51 14.2 6 19.6 
26.8 we 21.3 5.7 12 732 26.0 14 16.5 
42.9 ington 25.5 2.9 7 d d d 
u 
West Virgini 
22.9 rginia | 1,901,974 .6 7.4 12 d d 
18 Wisconsin | 2,945,355 4 3.5 5 577 7 
20.7 Wyoming... 250,742 | ‘7 3.0 6 77 9 
u i EEE a —_ —— ——_—_—_—_—_ -— —— ——| — ae | | 
as Total |1132,913,266 | 122,729 | 2 4.6 8 {27,383 19 
14.1 re a ea 
u eile . . 
16.0 +t Eliminating the figures of other than 1943 results, the total population would be 122,714,546 with 20,607 deaths for a death rate of 15.6. 
u t Includes 1942 figures of those states that had no late data. 
u * Latest available figures are those of 1942. 
Hy} a Latest available figures are those of 1941. 
13.2 c Exclusive of New Orleans. 
23.0 d Not available for comparison. 
u 
16.2 
16.9 


lation had the highest with 52.1. This 
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Distribution 


The record achieved by regional 
distribution in 1943, while without ex- 
ception lower in each instance, follows 
the trend with the New England cities 
having the lowest rate and the Pacific 
Slope having the highest. 

This year again the record of auto- 
mobile deaths includes reports of 
deaths in the respective States as sub- 
mitted by the State directors of vital 
statistics. According to these reports, 
the total death rate in 1943 in the 
United States was 17.2. This is a re- 
duction from the 1942 rate of 20.8 as 
shown from figures provided by the 
National Safety Council. 

In 1948, the total motor vehicles 


registered amounted to 28,893,308, 
which was a decrease of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 from the 1942 regis- 
trations which totaled 31,849,988. The 
decrease in automobile registrations 
coupled with an increase in population 
of approximately 600,000 decreased 
the per capita registration of motor 
vehicles from 4.1 in 1942 to 6.0 in 
1943. In other words, whereas in 1942 
there was one car for every 4 and 1/10 
persons, in 1943 there was one car for 
4.6 persons. Considering the number 
of automobile fatalities for every 10,- 
000 motor vehicles registered, the rec- 
ord shows a rate of 8.0. 

Among the States, Nevada with a 
rate of 52.1 deaths per 100,000 popu- 


figure, however, was just over half of 
Nevada’s figure for 1942 which was 
102.5. Other States having death 
rates in excess of 30.0 included: Ari- 
zona with one of 39.5; California, 
34.9. All three of these States are in 
the far Western section of the coun- 
try and Nevada and Arizona are 
sparsely populated, and while the 
death rate is high for automobiles, 
the non-fatal accidents are reported 
to be comparatively less in number. 


Area Records 


Rhode Island with a rate of 10.9 
had the lowest record of any of the 
States in the Union. Other States 
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having low records were Massachu- 
setts with one of 11.2; South Dakota, 
11.0; Vermont, 11.4; Arkansas, 11.6; 
Minnesota, 11.1; and Pennsylvania, 
11.3. 

Of the seven States thus to be com- 
mended, three are New England 
States; one Middle Atlantic; one 
Southern; and two from the mid-west. 
Considering the automobile fatalities 
in relation to motor vehicle registra- 
tion, Rhode Island and South Dakota 
with 4 and 3.5 per 10,000 cars regis- 
tered respectively had the lowest rates 
while Nevada at 22 per 10,000 had the 
highest. 

A map presented herewith makes 
possible a ready appreciation of the 
records of the States. The Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States are uniform 
in recording high automobile death 
rates, while the West North Central 
States, almost without exception, re- 
port low rates. In evidence of the 
exceptional record obtained in 1943, 
a graph of the auto deaths recorded 
year by year from 1935 to 1943 in- 
clusive is here presented. The period 
shows that 1941 and 1937 were the 
peak years of automobile fatalities; 
whereas the exception of the low rate 
obtained in 1942 and 1943, an almost 
level rate of approximately 33,000 a 
year was recorded in 1938, 1939 and 
1940. 


Company Reports 
Of course, with the number of auto- 
mobiles in use on the roads decreasing 
at the daily rate of 5000, it was to be 
expected that insurance premiums 
paid for automobile coverages would 
decrease during 1943. The loss in 
premiums, however, was not as great 

as early estimates indicated. 
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LEADING CASES OF ACCIDENTAL DEATHS (1943) 
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Each symbol represents 2,000 deaths 








The aggregate of all premiums in- 
cluding auto liability for bodily in- 
jury, property damage, fire and theft, 
collision, etc., was in 1943 $647,011,- 
260, a decrease of $75,000,241 from 
the 1942 items as shown by The Spec- 
tator Insurance Year Book. Losses 
correspondingly decreased on these 
lines and totaled $261,783,564 in 1943, 
for a loss rate of 40.5 per cent as 
against a loss rate of 49.3 per cent in 
1942, 

The record of individual lines 
showed auto liability with $273,929,- 
974 premiums and $101,717,728 losses 
to have had a loss ratio of 37.1 per 
cent. Auto Property Damages with 
$107,039,721 premiums and $44,116,- 
184 losses had a loss ratio of 41.2 per 
cent. Auto collision showed a loss 
ratio of 17.8 per cent with premium 
writings of $102,208,914; and auto 
fire, theft, etc., showed premiums of 
$231,854,309, as against losses of 


AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES IN 14 CANADIAN CITIES 


(Rate per 100,000 population) 











1943 


Automobile 
Population — 9] 


88 , 904 
105 ,536 13 
85,000 
174,547 27 
81,156 6 
950,600 
163 ,829 
156,230 
43,027 
674,285 
288 , 541 
72,000 
228 ,548 
123 ,678 


1942 
Automobile 
Population Fatalities Rate 
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10.9 2,189,847 10.0 


* On the basis of comparison, 1943 totals would be, population 2,241,733 with 266 deaths 


for a rate of 11.9. u Unavailable. 
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PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


$96,755,585 for a loss ratio of 41.7 per 
cent. 


Leading Cities 

A separate table shows the death 
rate of the five most populated cities 
in the United States. It is interesting 
to note that with the combined popu- 
lation of something more than one- 
third of the total population of the 
165 cities shown in the main table, 
these five large cities had the death 
rate well below the combined city 
average for 1943. Their rate was 12.2 
per 100,000 population, with 2013 
deaths. This is compared with the 
rate of 13.9 for the same cities last 
year and 14.0 for the combined cities. 
Los Angeles with the rate of 23.9 was 
the only city much above the com- 
bined average. Detroit with the rate of 
12.4 slightly above the big city average 
reflected the presence of large civilian 
war working population. New York, 
with a rate of 9.5 and Chicago with 
one of 11.8 had the lowest rates among 
the leading cities. Actual deaths in 
these cities decreased by 244 in 1948 
from 1942. 


Canadian Cities 


A table of automobile fatalities in 
14 Canadian cities shows the city of 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, with a pop- 
ulation of 43,027 having had no fatal- 
ities of this type in 1943. The next 
lowest city is London, Ontario, with 4 
rate of 6 and a population of 81,156. 

Leading by far in rate of deaths 
was Montreal with 113. Toronto had 
the second highest rate of 79. Total 
rate for the Dominion in 1943 was 358 
as against 297 for 1942. However, it 
is to be taken into account that the 
population of Canada showed an in- 
crease of over 1,000,000 from the end 
of 1942 to the end of 1943, and the 
over-all rate for 1943 was only 109 
as contrasted with 10.0 in 1942. 
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WHO BOUGHT LIFE INSURANCE IN 1943 
—-WHAT KIND AND FOR HOW MUCH 


TYPES SOLD Number 


Whole Life........... 1,297,939 
Limited Payment....... 1,036,750 
Endowment at 85..... £5 echaes 629,993 
Period Endowments. . 317,006 
426,395 
220,565 


185,739 
142,429 

80,808 
127,249 


Income. . oe : 
Ordinary Life, Increase Premiums 


Other Birthday Endowments 


Term. . 
Family Income... 
Annuities. . 


ANALYSIS OF 1943 ORDINARY POLICIES 


SIZE SOLD 
Size Number 
Under $1,000 223,925 
$1,000 to $2,500 3,459,750 
$2,501 to $5,000 459,042 
$5,001 to $7,500 115,913 
$7,501 to $10,000 95,439 
$10,001 to $25,000 89,020 
$25,001 to $50,000 17,147 

$50,001 to $100,000 4,144 237, 419; 000 

Over $100,000 493 49,654,000 


Amount 
90,565,000 
3,646,343,000 
1,208,376,000 
672,565,000 
765,792,000 


Claims CLAIMS PAID 
Size Number Amount 
Under $1,000 32,228 19,056,000 
$1,001 to $2,500 195,705 238,987,000 
$2,501 to $5,000 65,190 194,547,000 
$5,001 to $7,500 4,446 27,345,000 
$7,501 to $10,000 12,258 101,115,000 
$10,001 to $25,000 7,413 100,242,000 
$25,001 to $50,000 2,022 70,117,000 
$50,001 to $100,000 544 31,317,000 
Over $100,000 64 18,744,000 





war bond purchases, man- 

power losses, and the with- 
drawal of ten or twelve million of 
the finest potential buyers of life 
insurance into the armed forces, 
more people bought life insurance 
and the average purchases were 
larger in 1943 than in any previous 
year. 

For the past four years skilled 
mechanics and factory workers 
have continued as the leading pur- 
chasers of life insurance. This 
has been due to the increased in- 


Div the pressure of taxes, 


dustrial activity on account of the 
war, exemption from the draft, if 
in an essential occupation, and 
increased remuneration. 
Purchasers of Ordinary life in- 
surance in a non-essential indus- 
try, particularly clerks in offices 
and stores, salesmen and unskilled 
workers and laborers, showed a 
considerable decrease in 1943 over 
the year 1942. The demands of 
the military forces are reflected 
in the curtailment of buying by 
these classes. Individual proprie- 
tors due to the exigencies of a 


nation at war decreased purchases 
of new insurance by more than 
twenty per cent. 

Business women, because of the 
increased opportunity as well as 
increased numbers, jumped from 
twelfth as purchasers of ordinary 
life policies in 1942 to eighth in 
1943. 

Established life contracts con- 
tinue to be the most popular forms 
of contracts purchased, while the 
policy size most popular continues 
to be that ranging from $1,000 to 
$2,500. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF 
PURCHASERS OF 
ORDINARY LIFE 

POLICIES—1943 


Each figure represents 25,000 individuals. 1943 
figures indicated by individual. 1942 figures indi- 
cated by arrow for comparative purposes. Study 
refers to number of new policies issued in the 


past year. 
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- + »« How Each Dollar of Total Life} It 


perience behind it. Previous to 1900 though 

fundamentally sound life insurance needed con- 
siderable improvement, especially in the field of man- 
agement and supervision. This improvement was 
made so that today the value of life insurance pro- 
tection is recognized and appreciated by the Public. 
It has become such an integral part of the financial 
and social structure of this country that the average 
person today is interested in seeing that its business 
is conducted on the highest possible plane. For the 
business to operate otherwise would have repercus- 
sions that would be felt not only nationally but world- 
wide as well. 

The table on these pages showing “How Each Dol- 
lar of Total Life Insurance Income Was Used in 1943” 
is the best answer to critics of life insurance and also 
one of the best advertisements for the industry as 
a whole. 

Eighty-two and four-tenths cents out of every dol- 


| IFE insurance now has a century of valuable ex- 


IN THOUSAND DOLLARS 








lar received in income by 46 leading and older lif 
insurance companies last year was returned directly 
to policyholders or their beneficiaries or laid by ag, 
reserve fund for future benefits. Income includes pre. 
mium contributions, interest, dividends and rents, re 
turn on funds invested and all other types of income 
In relation to payments made by policyholders, bene 
fits received by them were approximately $1.20 fo 
every dollar. This is in accord with the aggregate 
of all companies as shown by The Spectator Cop. 
pendium wherein the 1943 policyholders’ benefits were 
$1.15 for every dollar contributed in the form of pre 
miums by policyholders. The record of these larger 
and older companies as shown in the accompanying 
table compares favorably with the aggregate of all life 
companies. The Compendium shows that of the ip- 
come on all types of premiums, interest, dividends, ete, 
received by all the companies in 1943, 78.7 cents went 
back in benefits to policyholders either in cash or 
credit, 37.4 cents being in cash and 41.3 cents in credit. 
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| Paid to } | | | Total Amt. 

Living | Paid to 

NAME OF COMPANY Policy- | Total Policy- 

holders Dividends | Paid to Added holders 
Total Death | Cents}; Except | Cents| to Policy-|Cents| Income | Cents; Policy- | Cents to Cents |and Added] Cents 
Income Benefits ised | Dividends| Used | holders | Used | Payments| Used | holders | Used| Assets | Used | to Assets | Used 

% $ $ $$ | $ $ $ 
Acacia Mutual Life 20,748 3,396 | 16.4 1,780 | 8.6 634 | 3.0 784 | 3.8 6,594 | 31.8 9,675 | 46.6 16,269 | 78.4 
Aetna Life 180,473 45,591 | 25.3 20,629 | 11.4 2,043 | 1.1 12,033 | 6.7 80,296 | 44.5 80,576 | 44.6 | 160,872 | 88.1 
American National, Texas 34,467 4,376 | 12.7 1,961 | §.7 74 ie 132 4 6,473 | 18.8 16,397 | 47.6 22,870 | 66.4 
American United... . 11,816 3,464 | 29.3 1,184 | 10.0 178 | 1.5 211] 1.8 5,037 | 42.6 3,731 | 31.6 8,768 | 74.2 
Bankers Life, lowa. . 48,948 7,843 | 16.0 4,463 | 9.1 3,460 | 7.1 2,694) 5.5 18,460 | 37.7 23,171 | 47.3 41,631 | 85.0 
Berkshire Life......... 13,084 2,360 | 21.9 1,575 | 12.0 553 | 4.2 905 | 6.9 5,893 | 45.0 3,841 | 20.4 9,734 | 744 
California-Western States *12,195 2,048 | 16.8 2,298 | 18.9 627 | 56.1 542 | 4.4 5,515 | 45.2 3,235 | 26.5 8,750 | 71.7 
Connecticut General.................. *76,536 13,763 | 18.0 9,395 | 12.3 ,094 | 1.4 3,284 | 4.3 27,536 | 36.0} 38,207 | 49.9 65,743 | 85.9 
Connecticut Mutual. ... 82,215 0,671 | 11.7 11,283 | 13.7 5,169 |} 6.3 5,242 | 6.4 31,365 | 38.1 37,958 | 46.2 | 69,323 | 043 
Continental Assurance. . *13,550 2,868 | 21.2 976 | 7.2 33 2 325 | 2.4 4,202 | 31.0 ,905 | 51.0 11,107 | 82.0 
Equitable, New York... . *520, 854 78,010 | 15.0} 79,019 | 15.1 38,473 | 7.4] 28,611 | 5.5] 224,113 | 43.0 | 240,030 | 46.1 | 464,143 | 88.1 
Equitable, lowa....... 40,149 4,274 | 10.6 4,338 | 10.8 ,557 | 6.4 3,272 | 8.2 14,441 | 36.0 20,244 | 50.4 | 34,685 | 86.4 
Fidelity Mutual....... 26,543 3,667 | 13.8 5,088 | 19.2 1,484} 5.6 1,258 | 4.7 11,497 | 43.3 8,547 | 32.2 20,044 | 75.5 
General American #23 ,914 7,791 | 32.6 3,599 | 15.0 1,331 | 6.6 930 | 3.9 13,651 | 57.1 390 | 1.6 14,041 | 58.7 
Great Southern 11,671 2,182 | 18.7 1,170 | 10.0 104 9 312 |. 2.7 3,768 | 32.3 4,730 | 40.5 8,498 | 72.8 
Guardian Life... 29,971 4,191 | 14.0 3,027 | 10.1 990} 6.6 1,760 | 5.9 10,968 | 36.6 | 11,310 | 37.7 | 22,278 | 74.3 
Home, New York... .. 24,010 3,629 | 18.1 2,374 | 9.9 1,246} 5.2 1,321] 5.5 8,570 | 35.7 11,236 | 46.8 19,806 | 82.5 
Jefferson S 24,608 3,760 | 15.3 1,730 | 7.0 816 | 3.3 817 | 3.3 7.123 | 28.9 12,987 | 52.8 20,110 | 81.7 
John Hancock... .... we e+e} 9302,363 45,330 | 15.0] 30,500 | 10.1 22,687 | 7.5 6,760 | 2.2] 105,277 | 34.8 | 144,791 | 47.9 | 250,068 | 82.7 
Kansas City Life...... seve] 22,909 3,901 | 17.0 3,288 | 14.4 230} 1.0 784| 3.4 8,203 | 35.8 | 342 | 27.7 | 14,545 | 63.5 
Life Ins. Co. of Va......... 27 ,593 3,995 | 14.5 2,110 | 7.6 a 235 9 6,350 | 23.0 11,894 | 43.1 18,244 | 66.1 
Massachusetts Mutual... .. . 130,422 18,467 | 14.2 16,632 | 12.7 8,423 | 6.5 14,343 | 11.0| 57,865 | 44.4 48,177 | 36.9 | 106,042 | 81.3 
Metropolitan Life......... . /*1,196,059 | 205,203 | 17.2 | 210,731 | 17.6] 109,542] 9.2) 28,088 | 2.3] 553,654 | 46.3 | 415,836 | 34.8] 969,490 | 81.1 
Minnesota Mutual... . ‘ 11,744 1,617 | 13.8 1,258 | 10.7 824! 7.0 509 | 4.3 4,208 | 35.8 5,019 | 42.7 9,227 | 78.5 
Monumental Life... .. . . 14,865 1,554 | 10.4 653 | 4.4 | 120| .8 wis 2,354 | 15.8 6,835 | 46.0 9,189 | 61.8 
' 

Mutual Benefit.......... 125,490 26,497 | 21.1 11,562 | 9.2 12,353 | 9.9 10,950 | 8.7 61,362 | 48.9 42,568 | 33.9 | 103,930 | 828 
Mutual Life, New York. . . 217,925 48,301 | 22.2 39,469 | 18.1 12,404 | 5.7 16,247 | 7.4] 116,421 | 53.4 65,306 | 30.0 | 181,727 | 83.4 
Mutual Trust. ......... 11,360 1,303 | 11.6 1,342 | 11.8 869 | 7.6 485 | 4.3 3,999 | 35.2 5,642 | 49.7 ,641 | 849 
National Life, Vermont. .. 44,362 6,702 | 15.1 6,401 | 14.4 3,951 | 8.9 2,344] 6.3 19,398 | 43.7 17,676 | 39.8 37,074 | 83.5 
National Life & Accident 47,549 4,560 | 9.6 4,786 | 10.1 Sue ou eas 195 4 9,541 | 20.1 14,388 | 30.2 ,929 | 50.3 
New England Mutual... 105, 220 14,604 | 13.9 11,528 | 10.9 9,043 | 8.6 6,329 | 6.0] 41,504 | 39.4] 45,455 | 43.2] 86,959 | 826 
New York Life.......... 487,321 73,149 | 16.0] 73,434 | 15.1 31,566 | 6.5 | 31,366/ 6.4] 209,515 | 43.0] 203,641 | 41.8 | 413,156 | 04.8 
Northwestern Mutual... . 249,088 46,345 | 18.6 19,615 | 7.9 35,070 | 14.1 17,843 | 7.1] 118,873 | 47.7 93,265 | 37.4 | 212,138 | 85.) 
Northwestern National. 19,404 2,861 | 14.7 1,721 | 8.9 938 | 4.8 1,014 | 5.2 6,534 | 33.6 8,940 | 48.1 15,474 | 79.7 
Pacific Mutualt ....... *34, 908 5,843 | 16.7 7,785 | 22.3 928 | 2.7 2,022 5.8 16,578 | 47.5 10,086 | 28.9 26, 76.4 
Penn Mutual 129,117 21,585 | 16.7 18,763 | 14.5 9,741 | 7.5 11,555 | 9.0 61,644 | 47.7 48,838 | 37.9 | 110,482 | 85.8 
Phoenix Mutual.......... 51,477 6,409 | 12.4 8,396 | 16.3 2,203 | 4,3 3,484 | 6.8 20,492 | 39.8 24,270 | 47.1 44,762 | 96.9 
Provident Mutual....... 66,394 10,121 | 15.3 12,156 | 18.3 3,646 | 5.5 4,853 | 7.3 30,776 | 46.4] 25,580 | 38.5 356 a 
Prudential Insurance. . . . ; *1,015,685 | 166,298 | 16.4 130,668 | 12.9 59,258 | 5.8 25,875 | 2.6 | 382,099 | 37.6 | 441,955 | 43.5 | 824,054 + 
Reliance Life............. ; 29,476 4,075 | 13.8 3,678 | 12.5 1,209 | 4.1 1,306 | 4.4 10,268 | 34.8 14,453 | 49.0} 24,721 | 8. 
Southwestern Life................. ; 20,190 2,595 | 12.8 2,538 | 12.6 43 a 541 | 2.7 5,717 | 28.3 9,738 | 48.2 | 15,455 mt 
State Life, Indiana................... 8,560 2,084 | 24.3 1,572 | 18.4 410 | 4.8 330 | 3.9 4,396 | 51.4 1,876 | 21.9 6,272 ns 
ei ca cheobas 36,808 7,040 | 19.1 3,341 | 9.2 3,482 | 9.4 2,870 | 7.8 16,733 | 45.5 12,416 | 33.7] 29,149 by 
Travelers Insurance.................. 181,477 48,972 | 27.0] 28,987 | 16.0 eee 12,616 | 6.9 | 90,578 | 49.9 66,288 | 36.5 | 156,816 Hy 
eee ica cans vacua 67 ,032 15,313 | 22.8 8,821 | 13.2 3,173 | 4.7 6,079 | 9.1 33,386 | 49.8 22,371 | 33.4 55,757 as 
Western & Southern.................. , 208 7,811 | 15.6 5,205 | 10.6 ].......... * 174 3 13,280 | 26.4 17,499 | 34.9 | 30,779 | 6 
IE oP nike hic daaedl 5,900,753 | 1,006,009 | 17.0 | 822,919 | 14.0] 393,922] 6.7 | 273,657 | 4.6 | 2,496,507 42.3 | 2,364,265 | 40.1 | 4,860,772 | 82.4 














dividends to stockholders. 


holders. dIncludes .4 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 
.2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 
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* Exclusive of accident and health premiums. Participating and non-participating departments. a Includes 
b Includes 1.2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 
elIncludes 1.8 
g Includes 3.6 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 
dends to stockholders. # Includes 1.3 cents used in dividends to stockholders. jIncludes .7 cents used in cash dividends an 
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The record of 46 of the larger and older insurance 
companies as given in the table shows that these com- 
panies had a combined total income of nearly six bil- 
jion dollars. Of each dollar of this income they re- 
turned in death benefits 17 cents. Dividends to 
policyholders accounted for 6.7 cents and for income 
payments to policyholders 4.6 cents was used. Four- 
teen cents was paid to living policyholders other than 
in dividends and income payments. This latter item 
was largely made up of matured endowments and cash 
for surrendered and lapsed policies. It is well to note 
that during 1943 matured endowment payments at- 
tained an all-time high while surrender and lapsed 
policies reached their lowest point. Lapses may con- 





tinue low during the war era. 

The total paid to policyholders of each dollar re- 
ceived was 42.3 cents, of which 25.3 cents went to liv- 
ing policyholders. 
cents more to policyholders, making a total of 82.4 
cents paid to policyholders and added to assets out of 










































































Additions to assets credited 40.1 


Investment 
Com- Expenses 

missions and All Total 
and Home Taxes Other Expenses 
Agency (Cents; Office Cents and Cents | Operating | Cents; Including 

Expenses | Used Salaries | Used Fees Used Costs Used Taxes 

$ £ $ $ 
1,731 | 8.4 1,022 | 4.9 462 | 2.2 87 4.2 4,087 
7,128 | 3.9 , 1.2 3,576 | 2.0 a4,412| 2.5 17,352 
7,898 | 22.9 2.6 845 | 2.5 61,743 | 6.0 11,387 
658 | 56.6 415 | 3.5 270 | 2.3 563 | 4.7 1,906 
2,505 | 5.1 1,017 | 2.1 980 | 2.0 1,426 | 2.9 5,928 
887 | 6.8 338 | 2.6 378 | 2.9 681 | 5.2 2,284 
890 | 7.3 436 | 3.6 211 | 1.7 c1,056 | 8.7 2,593 
4,084 | 5.3 1,204 | 1.7 1,651 | 2.2 d2,301 | 3.0 9,330 
4,696 | 5.7 1,234 | 1.5 1,727 | 2.1 1,412 | 1.7 9,069 
1,039 | 7.7 381} 2.8 190} 1.4 0656 | 4.8 2,266 
15,210 | 2.9 6,659 | 1.3 9,789 | 1.9 10,531 | 2.0 42,189 
2,131 | 6.3 906 | 2.3 816 | 2.0 71,180 | 2.9 5,033 
1,298 | 4.9 610 | 2.3 749 | 2.8 1,263 | 4.8 3,920 
909 | 3.8 866 | 3.6 703 | 2.9 1,836 | 7.7 4,314 
951 | 8.2 571 | 4.9 246) 2.1 g741 | 6.3 2,509 
1,886 | 6.3 | 786 | 2.6 929 | 3.1 hi1,005 | 5.4 | 5,206 
1,655 | 6.9 | 705 | 2.9 520} 2.2 747 | 3.1) 3,627 
2,104} 8.6 641 | 2.6 539 | 2.2 11,005 | 4.1 4,289 
29,209 | 9.7 | 6,209 | 2.1 5,662 | 1.9 | 8,583 | 2.8 | 49,843 
2,030} 8.9 711} 3.1 530 | 2.3 | $4,237 | 18.5 | 7,508 

| | | 

4,129 | 15.0 885 | 3.2 779 | 2.8; 2,088 | 7.6 7,851 
5,504 | 4.2 1,904 | 1.5 3,348 | 2.5 3,458 | 2.7 | 14,214 
91,312 | 7.6 29,833 | 2.5 29,982 | 2.5 49,437 | 4.1 200, 564 
814 | 6.9 217| 1.9 460 | 3.9 455 | 3.9 | 1,946 
3,360 | 22.6 463 | 3.1 415) 2.8 1834 | 5.6 | 5,072 
6,060 | 4.8 2,032 | 1.6 4,456 | 3.6 2,714 | 2.2) 15,262 
7,786 | 3.5 4,051 | 1.9 5,415 | 2.5 6,403 | 2.9 | 23 , 605 
736 | 6.5 270 | 2.4 225| 2.0 309 | 2.7] 1,540 
2,480 | 5.6 | 750 | 1.7 843 | 1.9 1,448 | 3.3) 5,521 
13,075 | 27.5 | 867 | 2.0 1,636 | 3.4 |  m7,398 | 15.6 23 ,076 
6,151 | 5.8 | 1,440 | 1.4 2,461 | 2.3 2,879 | 2.7 12,931 
14,645 | 3.0 | 8,454 | 1.7 9,225 | 1.9 21,313 | 4.4 53,637 
10,588 | 4,3 | 3,125 | 1.3 5,121 | 2.0 4,977 | 2.0 23,812 
1,600 | 8.2 788 | 4,1 | 382 | 2.0 n628 | 3.2 3,398 
2,371 | 6.8 902 | 2.6 | 775 | 2.2 1,345 | 3.8 5,393 
5,397 | 4.2 | 2,434 | 1.9 | 2,810 | 2.1 3,729 | 2.9 14,370 
2,157 | 4.2 925 1.8 ,226| 2.4 1,125 | 2.2 5,433 
2,809 | 4,2 1,134 | 1.7 ,663 | 2.5 1,970 | 3.0 7,576 
86,637 | 8.5 19,281 | 1.9 25,299 | 2.5 36,227 | 3.6 167,444 
2,587 | 8.8 | 527 | 1.8 498 | 1.7 003 | 2.0 4/215 
1,522] 7.6 | 752 | 3.7 202 | 1.0 r1,198 | 5.9 3,674 
453 | 5.3 282 | 3.3 290 | 3.4 830 | 9.7 1,855 
2,005 | 5.4 755 | 2.1 976 | 2.7 1,558 | 4.2 5,204 
7,465 | 4,1 3,160 | 1.7 4,212 | 2.3 5,193 | 2.9 20,030 
3,052 | 4.6 1,633 | 2.4 1,645 | 2.4 82,064 | 3.1 8,394 
___ 8,985 | 17.8 | 1,069 | 2.1 1,080 | 2.2 7,998 | 15.9 19,082 
$82,569 | 6.5 116,061 | 2.0 136,198 | 2.3 215,031 6 849,859 


dividends to stockholders. 
"Includes .5 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 
used in dividends to stockholders. 
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IN THOUSAND DOLLARS 














every dollar received in income during 1943. Assets 
now are going mainly to government bonds. 

The unfair charge of high expenses and high com- 
missions and salaries which is occasionally made 
against insurance companies is definitely refuted by 
the actual items of expenses paid by life insurance 
companies. Only 6.5 cents out of every dollar received 
during 1943 was paid in commissions and agency ex- 
penses, and only 2 cents was used for home office sal- 
aries, including the salaries of all officers and super- 
visors. Taxes and fees accounted for 2.3 cents of total 
income, a greater amount than was used for salaries. 
Investment expenses and all other operating costs used 
4 cents of the income. Thus, it will be noted that 82.4 
cents was returned or credited to policyholders and 
only 14.4 cents was used for expenses and taxes. 

Assets adjustments, which includes profit or loss on 
sale of ledger assets, increase or decrease in book value 
of ledger assets and other minor items used 3.2 cents 
or the balance of the income dollar. 

















NAME OF COMPANY 
Asset 
Cents; Adjust- | Cents Total Cents 
Used ments Used Income Used 
19.7 392 | 1.9 A |? err Acacia Mutual Life 
9. 2,249 | 1.3 | i | Ai epieres ese .. Aetna Life 
33.0 210 6 34,467 | 100.0 . American National, Texas 
16.1 1,142 | 9.7 11,816 | 100.0 ..... American United 
12.1 1,389 | 2.8 48,948 | 100.0 . .Bankers Life, lowa 
17.5 1,066 | 8.1 13,084 | 100.0 see. ess.. Berkshire Life 
21.3 852 7.0 12,195 100.0 California-Western States 
12.2 1,463 | 1.9 76,536 | 100.0 ....+++. Connecticut General 
11.0 3,823 | 4.7 82,215 | 100.0 i sheen Connecticut Mutual 
16.7 177 | 1.3 ,550 | 100.0 . .Continental Assurance 
8.1 14,522 | 2.8 520,854 | 100.0 .... Equitable, New York 
12.5 431} 1.1 CE WEE, og, nse ceee mnnese see Equitable, lowa 
14.8 2,579 9.7 26,543 100.0 . Fidelity Mutual 
18.0 5,559 | 23.3 23,914 100.0 General erican 
21.5 664 5.7 11,671 100.0 . Great Southern 
17.4 2,487 | 8.3 29,971 | 100.0 .. Guardian Life 
15.1 577 2.4 24,010 100.0 Home, New York 
17.5 208 8 24,608 100.0 Jefferson Standard 
16.5 2,452 8 302,363 | 100.0 ... John Hancock 
32.8 856 3.7 22,909 100.0 . Kansas City Life 
28.6 1,467 5.3 27,593 100.0 ... Life Ins, Co. of Va. 
10.9 10,166 | 7.8 130,422 | 100.0 .Massachusetts Mutual 
16.7 26,005 2.2 1,196,059 100.0 .... Metropolitan Life 
16.6 570 | 4.9 ,744| 100.0 .... Minnesota Mutual 
34,1 604) 4,1 14,865 | 100.0 Monumental Life 
| 
12.2 6,298 5.0 125,490 100.0 ‘ Mutua! Benefit 
10.8 12,593 5.8 217,925 100.0 . .Mutual Life, New York 
13.6 179 1.5 11,360 100.0 Mutual Trust 
12.5 1,767 4.0 44,362 100.0 ... National Life, Vermont 
48.5 544 1.2 47,549 100.0 . National Life & Accident 
2.3 5,330 5.1 105,220 100.0 New England Mutual 
1.0 20,528 | 4.2 487 ,321 100.0 ‘ New York Life 
9.6 13,138 | 56.3 249,088 100.0 .Northwestern Mutual 
7.5 532 | 2.8 19,404 | 100.0 Northwestern National 
5.4 2,851 | 8.2 34,908 | 100.0 .... Pacific Mutual 
1.1 4,265 3.3 129,117 100.0 Penn Mutual 
0.6 1,282 2.5 51,477 100.0 Phoenix Mutual 
1.4 2,462 3.7 66,394 100.0 . Provident Mutual 
6.5 24,187 | 2.4} 1,015,685 | 100.0 Pruder tial insurance 
4.3 540 1.8 29,476 100.0 .. Reliance Life 
18.2 1,061 5.3 20,190 | 100.0 Southwestern Life 
21.7 433 | 6.0 8,560 | 100.0 . . State Life, Indiana 
14.4 2,364| 6.4| 36,808} 100.0 State Mutual 
11.0 4,631 | 2.6 181,477 | 100.0 .. Travelers Insurance 
12.5 2,881 4.3 67 ,032 100.0 inion Central 
38.0 342 7 ,203 | 100.0 Western & Southern 
14.4 190,122 | 3.2] 5,900,753 | 100.0 TOTALS 











and 10.0 cents used in stock dividends to stockholders. 


9 


-«< 


cents used in stock dividends to stockholders. k Includes 3.8 cents used in dividends to stockholders. IIncludes 2.0 cents used in 
m Includes 1.4 cents used in cash dividends and 10.5 
q Includes 
s Includes .1 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 


cents used in stock dividends to stockholders. 
in dividends to stockholders. rIncludes 3.2 cents 


cents used 
t Includes 2.3 cents used in cash dividends 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE IN 1943 BY 
STATES—HOSPITALIZATION PLANS INCLUDED 


A statistical glance at the geographical distribution of a form of insur- 
ance which increased from premiums of $172,000,000 in 1936 to $462,- 
433,089 in 1943 for all types of companies (data are in thousands). 


Compiled by Harry Fischer 
Spectator Staff Writer 
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Total | Per Cent ot Per Cent 
| Accident & Health Accident ae of Hospi. 
Group and Gr Per Cent | & Health | Accident | —_ Hospitalization talization 
Accident * Health * Accident & Health * | Accident & Health * | to Total | remiums and | Resu'ts f Premiums 
an } iin __._____.__.| Aecident | oToa gf SS ee: to 
STATE | | | Nl and Casualty | Premium | | Accident 
Net Net | | Net Net Health |Premiums| income | Net | and 
Premiums| Losses Premiums; Losses | Premiums; Losses | Premiums, Losses | Premiums| Written per eee Losses Health 
Written | Paid | Written | Paid Written | Paid Written | Paid in 1943 | in State | Capita | Written | Paid** | Premium 
- - | as oe) eee eee: “even ies’ “ea cael ee re 
$ $ $ $ $ $$ | $ . | & | * $ $$. | $ % 
Alabama 2,273 792 | 332 131 | 1,492 | 1,084 | 4,097 | 1,977 | i | 264 | 1.42 | 745 509 | 16.2 
Arizona 638 245 64 24 390 222 | 1,082 | 491 | 3 23.2 2.19 
Arkansas 871 | 304 135 55 540 344 1,546 703 4 | 15.0 .79 
California 13,265 | 3,947 | 1,879 757 16,609 | 13,388 31,753 | 18,092 8.8 17.8 | 4.60 1,290 | 806 4.1 
jorado 1,560 479 | 142 | 53 741 | 9 443 1,071 7 21.2 2.17 1,120 879 45.8 
Connecticut 2,059 | 695 251 107 | 56,287 4,353 7,597 | 5,155 23 | 2.8 4.39 2,207 | 1,684 29.1 
Delaware 347 101 | 18 4 434 | 301 799 | 406 2 | 14.6 2.94 1,020 | 509 | 127.7 
District of Columbia 1,543 | 432 | 205 70 768 493 2,516 995 7 19.7 3.59 
Florida 1,784 | 567 | 221 94 | 892 543 2,907 | 1,204 8 14.4 1.53 | 
Georgia 2,979 | 991 | 238 92 | 2,100 1,152 5,317 2,235 1.5 28.9 1.70 | 527 | 406 9.9 
{daho 384 161 | 44 17 186 123 614 | 301 2 16.9 | 1.17 
lilineis 17,274 5,380 | 1,937 996 13,011 8,049 32,222 14,425 8.9 25.3 4.08 5,552 4,289 17.2 
Indiana 6,583 1,993 | 369 154 6,719 4,828 13,671 6,975 3.8 26.5 | 3.99 
lowa 3,417 1,299 | 357 123 1,373 | 976 5,147 2,398 1.4 21.9 | 2.03 | 680 511 13.2 
Kansas 1,999 690 268 121 2,020 1,348 4, 287 2,159 1.2 23.4 2.91 | 66 45 1.5 
Kentucky 3,615 | 1,275 | 226 | 1,622 803 | 6,363 | 2,177 1.5 28.1 1.82 | 545 367 | 10.2 
Louisiana 2,067 759 1,031 | 372 1,049 647 4,147 1,778 1.1 17.3 1.75 694 483 16.7 
Maine 1,223 529 45 | 21 486 410 | 1,754 960 ‘5 18.7 | 2.05 | 439 348 | 25.0 
Maryland 2,033 594 236 | 104 3,260 2,478 5,529 3,176 1.5 19.5 | 2.97 1,391 887 25.2 
Massachusetts 3,725 1,232 703 | 334 5,223 3,203 9,651 4,769 2.7 12.4 | 2.22 3,816 2,796 39.5 
Michigan 10,968 3,959 490 | 189 24,537 18,659 35, 995 22,807 10.0 34.4 6.50 | 11,006 8,674 30.6 
Minnesota 3,803 1,332 261 112 1,833 1,153 5,897 2,597 1.6 19.6 2.11 | 2,460 2,000 41.7 
Mississippi 986 369 116 | 60 459 2 1,541 668 4 11.8 69 | base 
Missouri 5,852 1,965 843 | 390 4,016 2,532 | 10,711 4,887 3.0 25.4 | 2.83 | 2,664 1,972 24.9 
Montana 679 332 44 18 178 | 1 471 ‘2 | 25.9 | ter | *. ; 
Nebraska 5,274 | 2,987 114 44 926 | 650 6,314 3,681 1.7 39.4 4.80 | 171 109 2.7 
Nevada 234 | 82 30 11 85 38 349 131 1 27.1 3.17 | 
New Hampshire 394 139 63 35 519 397 976 571 3 15.4 1.98 121 75 12.4 
New Jersey | 3,748 997 590 231 6,064 3,912 10,402 5,140 2.9 13.0 2.50 3,972 3,023 38.2 
New Mexico 341 126 50 22 2,416 639 2,807 787 8 38.6 5.28 
New Vork.. 11,741 3,845 1,726 799 16,682 11,441 30,149 16,085 8.3 10.7 2.24 16,570 | 12,781 55.0 
North Carolina 1,827 688 190 93 2,429 1,731 4,446 2,512 1.2 22.0 1.24 1,507 | ’ 33.9 
North Dakota 641 263 17 9 91 59 749 331 2 34.1 1.17 254 | 200 33.9 
Ohio 11,243 3,580 771 295 13,291 8,704 25,305 12,579 7.0 30.2 3.66 10,047 8,001 39.7 
Oklahoma 1,933 680 278 124 1,288 965 3,499 1,769 1.0 18.6 1.50 241 147 6.9 
Oregon... 2,464 1,003 293 91 1,452 1,001 4,209 2, 1.2 25.0 3.51 4,143 3,041 98.4 
Penneytvania 10,778 3,282 1,249 505 11,752 7,406 23,779 11,193 6.6 20.0 2.40 5,644 4,401 23.7 
Rhode Island 485 233 79 32 539 411 1,103 3 9.4 1.53 864 587 78.3 
South Carolina 806 253 | 70 41 1,461 1,003 2,337 1,297 6 22.3 1.23 | 134 87 5.7 
South Dakota 513 190 43 21 61 42 617 253 2 22.0 6 
Tennessee. . 4,020 1,384 | 437 193 2,156 1,146 6,607 2,723 1.8 30.8 2.21 82 60 1.2 
Texas 9,081 3.134 | 676 371 4 3,492 14,722 6,997 4.1 18.9 2.30 514 381 3.5 
Utah 690 229 | 31 13 473 298 1,194 3 17.1 1.83 | 
Vermont 357 162 | 29 "1 229 169 615 342 2 19.3 1.71 | 23 | 18 3.7 
Virginia 2,126 557 | 273 110 2,525 2,118 4,924 | 2,785 1.4 20.7 1.75 | 69 | 450 | 126 
Washington 3,152 999 | 499 | 137 1,429 5,080 2,065 1.4 23.5 2.93 | 
West Virginia. . 2,208 | 908 | 124 | 56 | 2,593 1,742 | 4,925 | 2,706 1.4 44.3 2.59 122 82 2.5 
Wisconsin. . 4,370 1,530 | 297 | 114 3,797 2,619 8,464 | 4,263 2.3 20.4 2.70 | 760 566 9.0 
Wyoming . 252 70 | 31 | 10 125 | 83 | 408 | 133 A 27.9 1.8 | 
Totals 170,595 | 57,744 | 18,415 | 7,865 | 172,424 | 118,923 | 361,434 184,532 | 100.0 19.8 2.75 | 82,010 | 62,240 7 
= — — = -_—____ __________ —- —_—————— : ————— 
NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS OF BLUE CROSS PLAN: 
Ala. 120,537 D.ofC. 190,000 Ky. 73,506 Mich. Neb. 29,897 N. C. 319,882 Ore. 176,494 Va. 149,412 
Cal. 183,744 Ga. 48,540 La. 143,261 1,142,419 N. H. 55,657 N. D. 34,430 Pa. 1,610,114 Wash. 
Col. 243,648 Tl. 985,348 Me. 92,000 Minn, £52,215 N. J. 617,211 Ohio R. I. 206,959 248,3% 
Conn. 400,700 Iowa 173,251 Md. 243,000 Mo. 499,851 a A 1,958,683 Tenn. 25,161 an dk 
Del. 88,806 Kans. 51,000 Mass. 822,272 Mont. 12,747 2,605,957 Okla. 61,913 Tex. 86,675 = 153,685 
* Includes, in addition to the straight accident and health busi- represent about 90 per cent of the total hospitalization organiza- 
ness, the hospitalization premiums and losses of companies writ- _ tions operating. Figures are in thousands. 
ing such business. Figures are in thousands. 
The tabulation on this page does not include many of the smaller 
** Includes adjustment expenses. assessment associations and miscellaneous organizations. The 
Pocket Register of Accident & Health Insurance, 1944 edition, pub- 
t Represents the premiums and losses of hospitalization asso- lished by The Spectator, shows that total net premiums for ace! 


ciations in the states in which they are domiciled and not in the dent and health insurance written by all classes of companies in 
states in which the business originates. Hospitalization results 1943 were $462,433,089. 
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Trend of Use of Optional Modes of 
Settlements in 1930, 1940 and 1943 











- As of December 31, 1943— - —As of December 31, 1940---__——. —~—_———-As of D ber 31, 1930- 
Paid for Paid for Paid for 
Death Payments Death Payments Death ame 
Claims, Optional ade Claims Optional Made Claims, Optional jade 
Matured Modes Under Matured Modes Under Matured Modes Under 
Endowments of Various Endowments f Various Endowments of Various 
and Double Settlement Per Settlement and Double Settlement Per Settlement and Double Settlement Per Settlement 
Indemnity Used Cent Options Indemnity Used Cent Options Indemnity ised Cent Options 
Aetna Life, Hartford........... 61,393,790 17,589,663 34.23 11,650,772 45,167,849 17,538,947 38.83 11,132,059 37,400,453 4,155,875 11.11 2,104,404 
Bankers Life, lowa. . 8,588,385 3,370,239 39.24 2,130,875 8,697,714 3,530,881 40.60 1,873,260 10,716,897 1,006,771 9.39 626 ,608 
Connecticut General, Hartford 16,345,005 5,517,609 33.76 3,238,332 14,112,467 4,998,410 35.42 2,229,624 10,165,788 1,063,392 10.46 961,735 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford... 12,793,962 7,624,850 59.60 4,071,487 12,216,553 7,515,634 61.52 3,187,460 8,950,135 1,272,870 14.22 588,810 
Equitable Life, New York. 87,573,813 39,546,292 45.16 25,929,914 81,229,667 36,760,475 45.25 20,811,935 72,241,816 11,139,772 15.42 6,305,759 
Equitable Life, lowa 5,554,331 3,594,726 64.72 2,199,816 5,339,916 3,386,990 63.43 ,890, 3,999,159 1,209,935 30.25 439 , 087 
General American, St. Louis 8,771,579 650,358 7.41 769,122 8,003,294 629,256 7.86 708,473 10,837,345 1,146,788 10.58 ,892 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston . 52,981,593 7,244,403 13.67 4,388,532 43,645,730 7,079,855 16.22 3,653,598 17,583,798 1,123,054 6.39 777 ,647 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 11,182,081 2,434,075 21.77 1,252,163 9,562,369 1,610,513 16.84 1,020,442 7,395,442 703,887 9.52 75,768 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 22,836,074 14,963,038 65.52 9,550,108 21,517,552 14,130,338 65.67 8,434,205 17,225,008 5,550,188 32.22 2,107,471 
Metropolitan Life, New York 337,943,811 50,715,426 15.01 25,903,207 287,578,567 43,664,741 15.18 20,688,382 107,244,860 3,305,222 3.08 1,650,124 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 29,674,973 15,325,661 51.65 9,816,070 28,328,510 14,427,307 50.93 8,471,103 25,823,403 3,846,456 14.90 2,236,623 
Mutual Life, New York... 56,503,610 24,033,251 42.53 15,657,778 56,999,066 23,155,568 40.62 13,499,313 53,734,228 5,317,907 9.90 2,608,893 
National Life, Vermont 7,881,541 3,499,286 44.40 2,011,013 7,798,276 3,243,103 41.59 1,575,538 6,683,957 478,247 =7.16 246,120 
New England Mutual, Boston 17,407,176 9,735,353 56.10 65,485,018 15,999,614 8,656,293 54.10 4,466,818 11,740,569 1,838,519 15.66 743 ,831 
cm 
New York Life, New York 93,946,343 43,338,641 46.13 22,504,450 88,004,689 40,154,345 45.63 21,462,931 75,776,617 8,373,752 11.05 4,079,266 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 50,008,036 28,568,478 57.13 17,388,715 49,265,569 27,665,375 56.16 15,684,717 43,190,849 10,579,394 24.49 6,001,006 
Northwestern Nat'l, Minneapolis 3,518,931 1,657,256 47.10 873,158 2,731,115 1,076,642 39.42 686 , 355 1,934,152 423,432 21.89 128,914 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia . 24,043,313 14,730,792 61.27 9,268,456 24,036,779 14,979,405 62.32 9,022,356 23,610,916 3,361,309 14.24 1,859,669 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 8,417,460 4,961,397 58.94 2,528,405 7,728,230 4,101,411 53.07 1,861,571 5,442,838 533,617 10.72 377,810 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia. . 16,242,287 8,867,093 54.59 4,395,229 13,651,074 6,933,742 50.79 3,520,909 12,288,829 1,079,996 8.79 638 ,095 
Prudential Insurance, Newark 223,069,865 37,296,149 16.72 23,749,621 185,414,904 29,258,336 15.78 21,369,206 70,915,995 10,513,488 14.83 7,140,763 
State Mutual, Worcester 7,800,520 4,010,465 51.41 2,274,797 7,051,446 3,171,885 44.98 1,594,175 6,754,802 865,111 12.81 488 ,834 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 57,444,071 18,125, 31.66 12,616,048 51,696,018 16,090,781 31.13 10,138,081 37,749,129 4,621,110 12.24 3,587,628 
Urion Central, Cincinnati 17,476,979 2,479,139 14.19 5,663,172 17,134,721 2,333,365 13.62 65,837,221 17,654,502 696,082 3.94 578,300 
Totals. . 1,229,399,529 369,909,170 30.09 225,316,248 1,092,911,692 336,093,598 30.75 194,820,568 697,061,287 84,256,174 12.09 45,804,086 








OCIAL SECURITY, past ex- 
S perience and the desire to 

eventually retire have all com- 
bined to make the mass of Ameri- 
can people income conscious. They 
are more desirous of having an 
assured income than they are of 
having one large. cash windfall. 
This is best illustrated by life in- 
surance which represents the eco- 
nomic trend in the United States 
as it includes among its policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries more than 
half of the population of the United 
States. Previous to World War I 
very few settlements were sought 
on the income basis either by pol- 
icyholders or beneficiaries. 


Income Payments 


As a result of the first World 
War there was an increase in the 
demand for income payments. It 
was not, however, until the crash 
of 1929 and its resulting lack of 
economic security that settlement 
benefits on the income basis re- 
ceived the demand impetus which 
today has resulted in approximately 
one-half of all actual payments to 
policyholders being on some form 
of an income plan. 

In 1943, $1,229,399,529 was re- 
ceived by beneficiaries and policy- 
holders of twenty-five of the largest 
life insurance companies; 30.09 per 
cent of this great sum, or $369,- 
909,170, received their money on an 
income basis. In addition, $225,- 


316,248 was paid under various 
other settlement options in the 
contract. 

Payments made under settlement 
options on the income basis in- 
creased from 12.09 per cent or $84,- 


30.78% 





256,174 in 1930 to 30.09 per cent 
or $369,909,170 in 1948. The chart 
and table included on this page il- 
lustrate the trend of Use of Op- 
tional Modes of Settlement toward 
the income basis. 


30.75 % 





30.09% 




















Figures given show the 
percentages of claims paid 
which were used in the in- 
dicated years for various 
forms of income payments. 


1209 % 
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1930 
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Effect of Interest Used for Calculating 
Policy Values on Net Costs 







































































Net Rate of Interest Earned has steadily declined from 5.3% in 1880 to 4.6% in 1910 and to 3.3% in 1943 
Reserves Outstanding at Rates of Interest | 
Gress | j Excess Interest Earnings 
Life and Annuities Over the Amount Required 
Name of Company Annuity } at Net Rate of Interest Earned to Maintain Reserves 
Current Reserve Various SoS annie é 
Reserve as of Rates of | Net Value 
Basis | Dec. 31,1943 | 4% | 314% | 3% | 234% | 214% | Interestt| Reinsured | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1941 1942 1943 
%o $ | %|%|%|%| & $ %|%|%| %| % $ $ $ 
Acacia Mutual... 3 | 102,287,169 .| 90.44 | 7.80 | 1.76 490,097 | 4.70 | 4.52 | 4.45 | 4.29 | 4.16 | 868,331 , 806 , 604 
Aetna Life......P,2%4|N.P.3 | 690,362,494 -| 60.14 8.85 | 2.29 | 28.72 | 11,047.81 3.37 | 3.51 | 3.42 | 3.43 | 3.43 | 418,300 | 802,490 | 389,367 
Bankers Life, lowa 3 | 227,189,475 -| 78.77 | 11.01 | 51 | 9.71 43,285 | 3.85 | 3.74 | 3.64 | 3.50 | 3.28 1,055 | 561,072 | 754,549 
Calif.-Western States.. 3 56, 644,625 94.86 1.40 | 3.74 | 1,062,680 | 4.00 | 3.72 | 3.94 | 4.06 | 3.75 | 681,000 | 435,141 | 262,238 
Connecticut Gen, P.214|N.P.3 | 315,955,120] .14| 54.64 | 12.14 | 13 | 32.95 | 1,614,135 | 3.61 | 3.60 | 3.48 | 3.56 | 3.58 | 949,052 | 1,369,098 | 1,871,395 
Connecticut Mutual 3 ,500,373 | ....-|.. -| 75.32 | | 24.68 , 052, 3.83 | 3.95 | 3.88 | 3.73 | 3.65 | 3,198,337 | 3,325,926 | 3,137,530 
Continental Assurance 3 39,935,133 86.19 | 4.73 10! 8.98 121,221 | 3.67 | 3.53 | 3.47 | 3.39 | 3.29 | —46, —69,542 | —80,624 
Equitable Life, N.Y... 3 | 2,529,396,990 10.59 | 46.54 | 42.87 | 5,188,036 3.38 | 3.27 3.26 | 3.43 | 3.29 | 6,932,726 |13,150,518 |10,641,263 
Equitable Life, lowa.. 3 | 194,117,227 72.94 10.11 | | 16.95 2,778,673 | 3.90 | 3.73 3.72 | 3.62 | 3.60| 921,285 | 728,576 | 800,589 
. 
Fidelity Mutual.......| 3 | 124,216,118 61.81 | 23.26 | | 14.93 | 677,527 | 3.48 | 3.35 | 3.40 | 3.41 | 3.36 | 171,629] 270,504 | 226,647 
General American Life} 3 | 114,352,603 | .40 | 92.82 | 14.93 | 1.85 220,017 | 4.17 | 4.04 | 4.15 | 4.42 | 4.37 | 1,028,163 | 1,458, 1,435,915 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 3 137,179,863 88.05 | 41.95 | 2,269,912 | 3.51 | 3.38 | 3.30 | 3.38 | 3.35 | 627,441 754,917 | 758,914 
Home Life, N. Y. 3 | 114,615,871 24.51 | 65.67 9.82 | 4,201,633 | 3.96 | 3.81 | 3.68 | 3.50 | 3.52| 618, 516,143 | 621,997 
Jefferson Std..... P.3)N.P. 344) 98,220,404 87.89 | 6.71 | 5.40 153,408 | 5.10 | 5.11 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 4.74 | 1,496,122 | 1,658,233 | 1,653,713 
| 
John Hancock Mutual 3 | 1,152,684,129 --| 66.50 | 15.54 | 17.96 | 9,676,476 | 3.36 | 3.32 | 3.31 | 3.27 | 3.25 | 2,626,708 | 2,619,738 | 2,671,422 
Kansas City Life 3 | 131,495,127 .-| 83.32 | 2.67 14.01 281,291 | 3.31 | 3.20 | 3.31 | 3.40 | 3.20 | —129,652 | —40, —272,137 
Lincoln National... . 3 | 149,257,721 | .03 | 90.68 | 5.26 14.03 1,251,064 | 3.61 | 3.42 | 3.60 | 3.43 | 2.98 46,311 36,311 77, 
Massachusetts Mut. 3 ,404,591 | 1.05 | 1.56 | 80.87 16.52 | 17,959,401 | 3.64 | 3.59 | 3.52 | 3.64 | 3.44 | 3,244,925 | 4,674,945 | 3,797,011 
Metropolitan. . . 234 | 3,443,001,667 -|763.09 | 17.99 | 1.32 | ¢.16 | 17.44 603, 3.59 | 3.46 | 3.44 | 3.47 | 3.36 | 9,736,387 |12,844, 9,572,666 
Minnesota Mutual....| 3 | 48,438,858 | .40 | 76.59 | 8.69 | 14.32 | 333,256 | 3.93 | 3.65 | 3.69| 3.70| 3.54| 196,978 | 221,732 | 199,128 
Monumental Life. . 3 45,610,078 97.80 | 2.20) 67,819 | 2.41 | 1.81 | 2.55 | 2.44 | 2.36 | —218,537 | —301,199 | —385, 
Mutual Benefit 3 | 668,367,335 | ....| 95.65 4.35 | 3.62 | 3.54 | 3.46 | 3.57 | 3.43 | 3,625,247 | 4,783,755 | 3,863,645 
Mutual Life, N. Y.. . 3 | 1,266,995,803 85.01 14.99 | 5,051,543 | 3.16 | 3.08 | 3.10 | 2.85 | 2.76 | 1,845,300 |—1,157,821 | 1,893,656 
Mutual Trust. . 3 | 48,334,467 74.19 | 20.34 5.47 68, 4.00 | 3.98 | 3.90 | 3.76 | 3.68 |  363,1 320, 319,001 
, 
National Life, Vt... . 3 | 216,697,395 | 76.88 | 23.12 | 4,069,209 | 3.71 | 3.69 | 3.61 | 3.67 | 3.62 | 1,321,494 | 1,697,225 | 1,668,925 
New England Mutual..| 3 | 491,732,821 | .59 | 1.85 | 82.54 | 15.02 | 10,206,926 | 3.41 | 3.27 | 3.32 | 3.42 | 3.31 | 1,980,874 | 2,604,963 | 2,334,539 
New York Life... ‘ 3 | 2,402,554,275 | 81.88 18.12 | 11,674,036 | 3.59 | 3.51 | 3.43 | 3.23 | 3.09 |17,881,744 |12,662,839 |11, 296,331 
Northwestern Mut... 3 ‘| 1,260,000,664 ‘ 91.61 8.39 | 3.73 | 3.70 | 3.70 | 3.70 | 3.60 |12,020,315 |12, 782,040 |12, 133,630 
Northwestern Natl... 3 78,551,320 | .48 | 82.13 | 11.68 | 6.71 964,876 | 3.22 | 3.08 | 3.24 | 3.23 | 3.20 52,115 | 61,963 13, 566 
Occidental Life, Calif. 3 70,062,305 76.36 | 3.07 | .24| 20.33 | 397,986 | 3.93 | 3.86 | 3.87/ 3.92 | 3.40| 356,411 | 462,262 | 210,344 
Penn Mutual | 3 | 680,259,854 74.75 | 25.25 | 11,847,164 | 3.27 | 3.15 | 3.12 | 3.26 | 3.23 | 754,480 | 2,015,891 | 2,115,000 
Provident Mutual.....| 2% | 352,898,999 69.66 | 12.95 17.39 | 5,467,089 | 3.62 | 3.45 | 3.46 | 3.45 | 3.34 | 698,435 | 758,871 1,811 
Prudential... . 21 | 4,763,385,338 .26 |*89.25 1.37| 9.12 | 7,424,678 | 3.57 | 3.39 | 3.36 | 3.33 | 3.17 | 5,852,200 | 7,356,298 | 4,244,708 
Reliance Life 136,491, 550 | 92.45 | 2.25 ‘04 | 5.26 478,860 | 3.85 | 3.81 | 3.65 | 3.47 | 3.32 | 240,243 | | 72,390 | —114,154 
Southwestern Life... 3 79,515,242 | .61 | 95.08 | 1.06 3.25 137,485 | 4.20 | 4.30 | 4.00 | 3.90 | 3.70 | 563,730 | 513,478 | 431,208 
State Life, Indiana 3% | 52,430,816 | 1.77 | 33.78 | 62.77 1.68 | 114,544 | 3.40 | 3.27 | 3.40 | 3.55 | 3.45 | 125,998 198,567 | 161,472 
Travelers Insurance 3 | 936,545,799 81.34 | 2.25 | 16.41 | 3,262,455 | 3.69 | 3.60 | 3.32 | 3.34 | 3.36 |—1,696,904 |—1,022,584 | —291, 
Union Central. . . . 3 a .69 | 67.46 | 16.88 14.97 | 11,983,257 | 3.66 | 3.00 | 3.14 | 3.11 | 3.31 | —806,223 | —779,613| 86, 











* Includes $1,719,741,366 (36.10%) reserve at 314 per cent and $194,379,551 (4.08%) net contingency reserve according to Title 17, Chapter 34, Section 24 of the 


Revised Statutes of New Jersey. 


sey. 
t Includes $688,896,182 (20.01%) reserve at 314, per cent. 


t Reserve at 214, per cent. 


surance are a “sure-thing.” 

For instance, when it comes to 
death, although they are unable to 
tell when or what individuals will 
die, life insurance companies can, 
out of a given group, foretell how 
many will die in the first year, the 
number of deaths the second year, 
the number in the third year and 
so on until the entire group is 
gone. This has been worked out 
mathematically and is sure. 

The factor of life insurance 
which is not sure is the interest 
factor or the return on invested as- 
sets over the years. The rate of 
interest used by life insurance com- 
panies in calculating policy values 
is based on the assumption that the 
invested assets will realize that 
rate. If the rate is higher than 
needed, the excess is returned to the 
policyholders. If the rate is less 


g sr of the factors of life in- 
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than needed, the deficiency must be 
made up from some other source 
which tends to increase the net cost 
of the insurance. 

From the above table giving 
thirty-eight of the largest life in- 
surance companies it will be seen 
that the bulk of their business is 
still on a three and one-half inter- 
est factor. According to the “Gain 
and Loss Exhibit” (Spectator Life 
Year Book), all life companies 
during 1943 earned 3.28 per cent 
interest on their invested assets or 
nearly one-quarter per cent less 
than the interest factor used for 
the bulk of their business. Inter- 
est earnings of life insurance com- 
panies for the past twenty years 
have shown a downward trend. 
This has necessitated life compa- 


nies adjusting their interest as- 
sumptions from time to time and 
also their dividends, as the major 
portion of the dividends originally 
came from excess interest earnings. 

Prior to 1900 when the net inter- 
est earnings exceeded five per cent 
a majority of the life insurance 
companies were on the three and 
one-half or four per cent basis of 
reserves. 

In recent years long-term invest- 
ments with adequate interest yield 
were very limited as money was 
cheap, due to the amount available 
for investment. Consequently, life 
insurance companies turned to Gov- 
ernment Bonds as being safe and 
liquid. This trend was intensified 
since thé start of the war until to- 
day $12,412,268,935 or 33 per cent 
of the assets of life companies are 
invested in Government holdings. 
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We, the People! 


1937 1938 1939 1941 1942 1943 

We Paid to Ourselves as Beneficiaries 

ee $958,825,841 $954,941,610  $960,012,734 $1,012,511,894 $1,013,537,748 $1,113, 370, 113 

Or an Average of $876.18 $917. 17 $914.24 $957.52 $952.94 971.17 
We Paid to Ourselves as Living Policy- 

holders..... $1,478,146,132 $1,623,147,589 $1,681,513,221 $1,537,702,695 $1,429,704,119 $1,294,096,854 
We Paid Ourselves for Income Pay- 

ments... RIE ay $166,528,446 $175,906,976 $184,303,108  $232,949,000  $240,879,684 $247,867,688 
We Paid for Taxes. $127,161,746 $131,393,350 $135,395,064  $137,247,447 $132,840,437 $150,520,890 





We Have for Future Payments to Our- 
selves as Policyholders 
Or an Average of 
We Have Invested New Funds in Mort- 
gages, Real Estate, Bonds and Stocks, 
wet Have insurance.in Force for Our- 
selves of . 
Or an Average of. . 
We Pay Premiums in Relation to Our 
National Income of 


$1,646,705,751 


$1,613,035,102 $1,626,207,512 


$1,899.61 


5.29% 5.97% 5.51% 


$2,027,683,432 
. 109,572,450,959 111,054,688,910 113,976,518,547 124,673,237,570 130,332,848,315 140,308,682,971 
$1,826.21 $1,850.91 $2,077.89 $2,172.21 $2,338.48 


. $26,249,049,219 $27,754,660,541 $29,243,411,498 $32,730,965,100 $34,931,411,348 $37,766,395,509 
$437.48 $462.58 $487.39 $545.52 $582.19 $629.44 


$2,289,271,744 $2,660,752,489 


2.99% 


4.30% 3.35% 








ROBABLY the greatest co-oper- 

ative business in the world to- 
day is Life Insurance. The prevail- 
ing impression all too often is that 
life insurance is a capitalistic struc- 
ture operated by and for the mak- 
ing of money and the attainment 
of power. The exact opposite is 
true. Life insurance is operated 
for and by the policyholders. In 
other words, “We, the People!” own 
and operate life insurance compa- 
nies. 


Through the operation of life in- 
surance, “We, the People” have the 
right to select the administrators 
of the companies, its medical offi- 
cers, its counselors, its actuaries 
and its salesmen. By this power 
of selection the officers and direc- 
tors of insurance companies are re- 
sponsible to us the policyholders. 

The primary purpose of life in- 
surance is to replace the monetary 
loss sustained by the death of an 
individual. This purpose has been 


broadened to include the replace- 
ment of monetary loss due to dis- 
ability or a depression, unemploy- 
ment or business reverses. Also to 
provide security in old age for 
ourselves and loved ones, to provide 
an education for our children and 
to provide pensions for deserving 
employees. 

Through the insuring people of 
the United States hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars have been poured 
into our national economy through 





HOW THE AVERAGE INCOME DOLLAR WAS USED IN 1943 





WAthacs 


Death Benefits 





I40 cts 


Income Payments 


40. cts. Added to Assets 
Commissions and Agency Expenses 


yee} cts. 


PY cts Taxes and Fees 


Home Office Salaries 


Investment Expenses and All Other Costs 
Asset Adjustments 
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1943 


3,370,113 
$971.17 


1,096,854 


’ 867,688 
1,520,890 


395,509 
$629.44 


:752,489 


682,971 
$2,338.48 


2.99% 
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RECORD OF NEW LIFE INSURANCE SOLD DURING 1943 








new issues 57.8% 


increase 








ORDINARY 











new issues 971% 


revived 1.9 %—> 








INDUSTRIAL 


policy increase 0.6 % 











new issues 93.0% 


revived 48%—> 








life insurance premiums. In turn 
this money has provided for tens 
of thousands of planes, tanks, guns 
and ships necessary to building an 
Army, Navy and air fleet second to 
none in the world today. 

When peace comes this money 
will be directed into channels to 
provide a safer and better world. 
As in the past it will be lent to the 
farmer, contractor, small business 
and big business alike and even the 
individual home buyer of the fu- 
ture will call upon life insurance 
funds to build or purchase his own 
home. 

We, the people, have paid to our- 
selves during each of the last six 
years an average of more than one 
billion dollars annually, ranging 
from nine hundred and fifty-eight 
million in 1937 to a high of one 
billion one hundred and thirteen 
million in 1943, as a result of the 
departure of one of our loved ones 
from this life. In addition we have 
paid our living members an annual 
average of approximately one and 
one half billion dollars. 

Our reserve fund or assets have 
been built up to nearly thirty-eight 
billion dollars in 1943 from twenty- 
six billion in 1937. During this 
same period our members have re- 
ceived from these accumulated re- 
serves an annual average in excess 
of two hundred million dollars for 
this six year period. 

We, the people, have in our life 
insurance provided a cushion 
against suffering and financial em- 
pevanmnent for ourselves and fam- 
ilies, 


Life Insurance Under a Depression 
and a War Economy 


Spectator Life Insurance Year Book Aggregates 
Include Experience of All Companies 


Payments to beneficiaries of deceased policyholders and to living 
policyholders last year by the life insurance companies were 1.5 per cent 
less than in 1942 and 20.2 per cent less than the total of 1933, according 
to aggregates compiled by The Spectator and published in the Insurance 
Year Book, Life Edition. The totals reflect the combined experience of 
all the 305 legal reserve life insurance companies operating in the 
United States regardless of size. 

During the first full twelve month period under a wartime economy, 
payments by the companies-under cash and surrender values dropped 
almost 35.0 per cent, the Life Book shows. In round figures, cash and 
surrender values paid last year were $159,000,000 below the 1942 total. 
This was sufficient to more than counterbalance normal increases in 
payments under death claims, matured endowments, annuities and 
dividends. 

Because of the abnormally high level of income of the average 
American family, payments to policyholders under surrendered policies 
this year are running at an unprecedentedly low rate. Barring a major 
disturbance affecting employment before the end of the year, benefits 
paid by the 305 companies under the policies of deceased policyholders 
will approach and perhaps exceed the total payments to living policy- 
holders for the first time in many years. 


_PAYSENTS — TO SENET ARES AND LIVING POLICYHOLDERS 

















1 
1933 to 1942 to 1943 X % Change 
(000 Feat (000 Feral (000 | 1943 over 1943 over 
— a — — — Payments 1 1942 
Paid to Beneficiaries of Deceased | % % 
Policyholders....... 877,065 29.1 992,986 40.6 1,092,484 4 | +24.6 +10.0 
nei to Living Policyholders on: 
tured ra lit . 121,054 4.0 268,157 11.0 324,596 13.5 | +168.1 +21.0 
yen oy , 42,200 1.4 159,340 6.5 165,209 6.9 +201.5 +4.7 
and Surrendered Policies 1,356,613 45.0 453,835 18.6 295,029 12.2 —78.3 —35.0 
Dividends to Policyholders. . "499, 443 16.5 434, 461 17.8 410,075 17.0 —17.9 —5.6 
Disability and Double Indem.. . 120,059 4.0 134,462 5.5 120,074 5.0 . —10.7 
Total to Living Policyholders. 2,139,369 70.9 1,450,265 659.4 1,314,963 64.6 —37.5 —9.3 
Total Paid to Beneficiaries and 
Living Policyholders...... 3,016,434 100.0 2,443,241 100.6 2,407,467 100.0 —20.2 —1.5 











Compiled from ‘The Life Insurance Year Book,” a Spectator publication. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL NET COST HISTORY OF 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES ISSUED IN 1924 PER $1,000* 


3% Reserve Policies 


Age at Issue Rank Age at Issue Rank 
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Age at Issue Rank 
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Berkshire Life 

Connecticut Mutual 

Equitable Life, New York........... 
Guardian Life 
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Massachusetts Mutual. 
Mutual Benefit.......... 
National Life, Vt........ 
New England Mutual. . 
New York Life...... ; 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Penn Mutual. 

State Life, Ind. . 5% 
State Mutual, Mass... 
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Acacia Mutual 
Bankers Life, lowa.... 
Connecticut General. . . 
Equitable Life, lowa.. . 
Fidelity Mutual 


5.32 
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Girard Life 

Jefferson Standard... 
John Hancock........ 
Midland Mutual 
Minnesota Mutual.... 


Northwestern National... 
Oregon Mutual 

Pacific Mutual 
Philadelphia Life 
Provident Mutual. ..... 


Prudential Insurance f.. 
Reliance Lif 
Union Central..... 
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*Companies writing “Endowment at 85” asin or special tne have been excluded from the tables because their policies are not 


comparable with Ordinary policies. 
t Includes cost of Waiver of Premium. 





HE Twenty-Year Actual Divi- 

dend Histories of Policies is- 

sued in 1924 have had an un- 
usual experience. During the early 
years they went through a time of 
so-called prosperity when interest 
rates and earnings were high and 
consequently dividend returns were 
high. Following this period came 
the depression and low interest 
rates which followed the stock mar- 
ket crash of 1929. Earnings were 
drastically curtailed with the result 
that dividend payments were af- 
fected similarly. 

There are three common factors 
which affect the cost of life insur- 
ance. These are savings from mor- 
tality, excess interest earnings and 
management expenses. Improve- 
ment in mortality, especially in the 
younger ages, has been manifested 
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over the past twenty years. Man- 
agement expenses over the past 
twenty years have also shown an 
improvement. The interest yield, 
however, has had a downward 
trend, with slight halts, for the last 
twenty years. 

The table of Average Annual 
Net Cost History of Ordinary Life 
Policies shows that if a policy was 
taken out twenty years ago the 
average premium cost would have 
been approximately $25 per year if 
the individual were under age 35. 
The net cost of that policy after 
the twenty-year period would av- 
erage less than $5 per annum. 
The average at age 45 would be 


$7.50 to $8.00 annually. Certainly 
the average person would consider 
this a very small sum for the 
amount of protection provided over 
these years. 

Reserve basis also affects the 
net cost of the policies. Although 
the mortality table used does not 
make much difference, the guaran- 
teed interest rate is an important 
factor. Policies issued on a three 
per cent basis require larger annual 
premiums than three and one-half 
per cent policies but usually pro- 
duce lower net costs. The three 
per cent basis requires larger cash 
values, so the premiums must 
higher. The higher cash values 
earn more interest, so net costs are 
reduced proportionally. i 

Ordinary life insurance policies 
issued by the thirty-two life insur- 
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ance companies shown in the table, 
fourteen of which valued their poli- 
cies on the three per cent reserve 
basis and eighteen on the three 
and one-half per cent reserve basis, 
had an average annual net cost 
ranging from $1.71 per thousand 
dollars for policies issued at age 
% to a high of $6.93. At age of 
issue 35 the range was from $2.11 
to $7.89. At age 45 net cost ranged 
from $5.76 to $12.86. Age 55 for 
the same companies is also given 
in the accompanying table. 

The record of these thirty-two 
life insurance companies compiled 
over the past twenty years is star- 
tling, when you consider that this 
period was a time that “Tried 
men’s souls.” We experienced a de- 
pression the like of which we had 
never known. The effects were 
enough to shake the economic se- 
curty of our system and almost 
upset our social system. Then fol- 
lowed this war which has stopped 
practically all production except 
war or war serving industries, 
completely stifled new issues of 
bonded indebtedness for industrial 
expansion and sharply curtailed 
mortgage money, as home owner 
and farmer are more prosperous 
and required a minimum of finan- 
cial assistance. 

Accompanying is a chart whjch 
graphically displays the net aver- 
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Is Life Insurance a Profession ? 


No magic formula, no royal road to learning, no “canned 
sales talk" can fit a life insurance salesman to serve his clients 
as they may rightfully expect to be served. A service so need- 
ful to human security demands the best of the individual who 
by such service would earn a living. 


Like many other good companies, The Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia provides educational facilities for agents and 
encourages the study that leads to proficiency in a life insurance 
career. There is no way save through honest effort and careful 
preparation to earn the respect and confidence of the public. 


Or Wirainra 
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age, annual cost over a twenty-year 
period of ten three per cent re- 
serve companies and ten three and 
one-half per cent reserve compa- 
nies. The purpose of this graph 
is to give the annual net cost of 
$1,000 of ordinary life policies is- 
sued at age 35 in 1924. These fig- 
ures are less dividends paid and 
less the cash value at the end. of 
twenty years. 





The actual dividend histories of 
life insurance companies assume an 
increasing importance in view of 
the fact that projection of dividend 
scales becomes a matter of recur- 
ring uncertainty in the face of the 
conditions now existing and those 
which may be expected in the im- 
mediate postwar era. The record 
already made is thus of special in- 
terest. 


Rank of Average Annual Net Cost per $1,000 of an Ordinary Life Policy 


Issued at Age 35 in 1924 
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LIFE INSURANCE PAYS OFF 


HAT will the Life Insurance 
W iw be in the Future? To- 





day, our nation stands at i | 

the crossroads leading into the 4,662 
future. What kind of a world will TTo2 
we be living in tomorrow? What 5,131 
new transportation facilities, new 2103 
products and new jobs will the 5648 
future offer? How will life insur- 

ance fit into this picture? The best asa 
answer is to turn back the pages of 
the past and study the record es- aaa 


tablished by life companies. 

The tremendous value of life in- 
surance to individuals and society 
in general is possible of analysis 
from a table herewith shown, which 
by class of beneficiaries, presents 
the amounts of payments to policy- 
holders during each year of the last 
two decades by old-line legal reserve 
life insurance companies. In these 
20 years $45,349,017,168 was paid to 
policyholders or their beneficiaries. 
Thus, the average annual payment 





ANALYSIS OF DEATH CLAIMS PAID AND DURATION OF POLICIES 
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was $2,267,450,857 with a range 

from the low amount of $1,205,- 

271,945 in 1924 toa high of $3,087,- turned to them by way of lapsed, rose to 22.8 per cent. Dividends de- 
013,687, which represented the pay- surrendered and purchased policies. creased slightly to 26.2 per cent. 
ments made in 1932. In 1943, Matured endowments accounted for Disability and double indemnity 
policyholders received a total of 11.5 per cent of the claims, with payments were 3.2 per cent and 
$2,407,466,967 which was a slight disability and double indemnity annuity payments rose to 1.1 per 


decrease from the 1942 payments of 
$2,443,241,867. 


To Policyholders 


In the year 1924 the first year of 
the period 37.3 per cent of the total 
payments were made to benefici- 
aries in death claims, 29.1 per cent 
went to living policyholders in divi- 
dends and 19.6 per cent were re- 


payments 1.7 per cent of the total. 
Payments to annuitants were 0.8 
per cent. 

Five years later in 1929, the most 
noticeable change in type of claim 
payments was the proportionate de- 
crease in matured endowments to 
5.5 per cent. Death claims rose to 
41.2 per cent. Payments on ac- 
count of lapsation and surrender 








Payments to peeeeimmemaans for 20 Years 























cent. 

The following five years wit- 
nessed an economic depression 
which shook our financial structure 
to the foundations. Millions were 
in financial distress with savings 
wiped out by bank failures, the 
stock market crash and unemploy- 
ment. The cash drain on life in- 
surance companies was tremendous. 
Through this welter of confusion 
and uncertainty life insurance paid 
off. The number of homes saved 
and, more important, the number 
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of families held together by life in- 
i ais ee si Surrendered dias Disability | paid surance probably numbered in - 
ms aturi to and Purcha: vidends to | and Double otal ili i i i 
Paid ndowments | Annuitants | Policies | Polieyholders | Indemnity | Polieyholders millions. A great institution ha 
"er ee ee ae a anne sme — met the supreme test. 
| 
1943 $1,092,484,209) $324,596,370| $165,208,587| $296,028,953 $410,075,016| $120,073,832| $2,407,466,967 In the year 1934, 39.8 per cent 
1942 |” ‘992,986,295 295 268,157,289) 189,340,137, 453,834,994) 434,461,447, 134,461,705| 2,443,241,867 me y te P 

isso. | ‘Soeonemn) Qmctsosaa] tegantses] Sesaontee| sessions laratese| feenaieass OF Payments to policyholders ei 
eo] alee) Sree) eee) eee) Smee) ineeeel teneeiet costa soucioa Death claim ab 
0 , i , y pS i 1 . & . S ac- 
1937 937,283,408, 164,600,368) 100,836/500) gou.a0ze7/ agsesia6s| a0ces0088| Zaseerrers ceased policies. Death claim ’ 
1938 Green istatas lnk Glace atmaes) mace genres Counted for 32.4 per cent of tol 
’ ’ . . 129, 5 WI ; - 
ma | Mpuam Tice imac Mutiny Scat Raa SE, Tsholders decreased to 62 pe 
: 054,328 ,800| 1, ,059,333| 3,016,434, iey as r 
1932 905,287,283} 122.601,303| 36,009,024 Iia4e113°242| sezs08518, 112829207 sosroisesr  i°Yholders decreased to 16.2 pe 
i) SARS fetal Saeed Steel Rese] Gave Hmmig cent. Matured endowments se 
ia | Sueega] ‘somes! ierecin| awit Sata Stitan| LaRCS monte to policyholders and disabil 
,' 5 210, 823, 51,118,601) 1,698,734,738 ca ; il- 
ce | Seems Sie) tera eee Gian) fae teem eng Noubie indomalty repre 
B , 5 913, » 1, ’ 1 an oubpile n nity re . 

1925 || 498,391;370) 114,472,948, 9,964,583} 248,624.612| 361,148,623 28,576,022 1:246,169,158 y a 
1924 449,728,607, 138,625,738, 10,127,242} 236,697,774) 351,084,410, 20,038,174) 1,208,271,945 | Sented 4.7 per cent. Annuity pay- 
TOTAL. ....| 16,731,342,241 a 1,428,013, 196) 12,942,367,313) 9,025,744,403| 1,976,100,888) 46,340,017,18 | ™ments continued to increase, total- 
Average Pay- ing 2.2 per cent of policyholders 


ment Made. sy eens 


700.0 647,117,865) 451,287,220 | aa 2,287,450,857 
ae, | : ; payments. 
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LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES MATURED DURING 1943 
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End of Depression 

By 1939 America had returned 
to normal. The depression was a 
bad memory of the past. War was 
just around the corner. During 
this year death claims rose to 35.7 
per cent of total policyholders pay- 
ments. Lapsation and surrenders 
decreased to 27.7 per cent. Divi- 
dends showed a slight increase to 
17.3 per cent of total payments. 
Matured endowments represented 
9.1 per cent and disability and 
double indemnity payments aggre- 
gated 5.1 per cent. Annuity pay- 


ments continued the upward trend, 
accounting for 5.1 per cent of pay- 
ments to policyholders. 

Last year this country was at 
war and had been for over two 
years. Money was plentiful and 
life insurance, like every other 
business, operated under a handi- 
cap, nevertheless continued to func- 
tion and serve its policyholders as 
it had done for more than a cen- 
tury. During 1943 death claim 
payments reached an all-time high 
of $1,092,484,209 or 45.4 per cent 


of total payments to policyholders. 
Lapsed, surrendered and purchased 
policies, although not reaching an 
all-time low in amount, probably 
did percentage-wise by totaling 
$295,028,953 or 12.3 per cent of 
payments. Dividends accounted for 
17.0 per cent and matured endow- 
ments for 13.5 per cent. Disability 
and double indemnity aggregated 
5.0 per cent and annuity payments 
continued the upward trend, being 
6.9 per cent of total paid policy- 
holders. 








RECORD OF INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR 1943 
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Life CEECECCEEE $3 494,350,000 
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Life Premiums —First Year $ 343,543,000 


Annuities- Renewal ¢ 300,107,000 
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Annuities — First Year $ 114,498,000 
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Matured 
Endowments 


$ 324,600,000 


Dividends to 
Policy holders 
$ 410,100,000 





Lapsed, Surrendered 
and Purchased Pol. 
§ 295,000,000 


Death Claims Paid 
$1,092,500,000 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE HUNDRED 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1924 TO 1943, INCLUSIVE 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE HUNDRED 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1924 TO 1943, INCLUSIVE 
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during 1941 under the title of Liberty Life. 


AVERAGES 

NAMES OF 1924| 1925) 1926} 1927) 1928) 1929} 1930) 1931) 1932) 1933 1936} 1937) 1938) 1939) 1940] 1941) 1942) 1943] 1924 | 1929 | 1934 | 1939 | 1924 
COMPANIES to to to to to 
1928 | 19383 | 1938 | 1943 | 1943 

Southland Life........ 6.62) 6.55) 6.74) 6.33} 6.13) 6.37] 6.69] 6.33) 5.85) 4.47) 5.28] 4.99) 5.36) 5.22) 5.65) 6.07) 4.71) 4.65) 4.58) 4. 6.44 | 5.90 | 5.32 | 4.67 | 5.22 
thwestern.......... 7.58| 7.35] 7.16] 6.89) 6.44) 6.73) 6.69] 6.50) 6.21) 5.94) 5.51] 5.00) 4.81) 4.53) 4.81) 4.61] 4.78) 4.51) 4.36) 4.19] 7.01 | 6.39 | 4.90 | 4.44 | 5.23 
State Life, Ind......... 5.61| 5.55| 5.51) 5.49] 5.44) 5.42) 5.57) 5.57) 5.25] 5.06) 5.06] 5.00] 5.14) 5.02) 4.92) 4.93] 4.82) 4.78) 4.77] 4.54] 5.51 | 5.37 | 5.04 | 4.76 | 5.14 
State Mutual, Mass. 5.41) 5.47] 5.51) 5.45) 5.59) 5.37) 5.40) 5.48) 5.21) 4.95] 3.94) 4 47) 4.81] 4.94) 4.80) 4.57) 4.29) 4.00) 4.07) 3. 5.45 | 5.27 | 4.61 | 4.16 | 4.75 
Sun of America........ 5.76) 5.63) 5.60) 5.67) 5.57) 5.54) 5.32) 5.07) 5.04) 4.48) 4. 4.26) 4.03] 4.05) 4.13] 4.08] 3.96) 4.00) 3.98) 3.87] 5.85 | 5.04 | 4.16 | 3.97 | 4.41 
pintiereensens 5.34) 5.33] 5.22) 5.24) 5.21) 5.15) 5.13] 5.20) 4.86) 4.36] 4.40) 4.24) 4.09) 4.06) 4.05) 4.05) 3.91) 3.65) 3.66) 3. 5.26 | 4.92 | 4.16 | 8.75 | 4.29 

inion Central......... 6.11] 5.93) 5.76) 5.94) 6.05) 5.94) 5.74] 5.37] 4.72] 5.39) 4.98] 4.72) 4.77] 4.66) 4.44) 4.17) 3.95) 3.93) 3.96) 3.92] 6.06 | 5.42 | 5.32 | 3.98 | 4.76 
Union Mutual, Me 4.58] 4.57] 4.74) 4.63] 4.75) 4.90) 4.92) 4.90] 4.72] 4.59) 4.48] 4.31] 3.84) 4.01) 3.81] 3 68] 3.47] 3.63] 3.64) 3.44] 4.78 | 5.26 | 4.55 | 3.67 | 4.27 
United States Life. .... 5.26) 4.87] 4.90] 4.92] 5.06] 5.03] 5.06) 5.05) 6.36) 4.57] 4.50) 5.41] 5.29] 5.80) 4.85) 4.77) 4.66) 4.58) 4.34) 4.01) 5.00 | 5.21 | 5.20 | 4.43 | 4.91 
Volunteer State........ 7.42] 7.18] 7.05] 6.94) 6.76) 6.77] 6.72] 7.35] 5.16) 4.78] 5.47] 5.15) 4.90] 4.88) 4.96) 4.77) 4.74) 4.65) 4 63) 4. 7.03 | 6.02 | 5.07 | 4.65 | 5.43 
West Coast Life....... 6.72] 6.81] 6.35) 6.25] 6.19} 6.13] 6.08] 5.98] 5.58) 5.16) 4.93] 4.97] 5.00) 4.78) 5.00) 4.74] 4.52) 4.39) 4 18] 4.12] 6.42 | 5.77 | 4.04 | 4.38 | 5.18 
Western & Southern 6.15] 6.06] 5.88) 5.83) 5.71) 5.66) 5.67] 5.28) 4.96) 4.62) 5. 5 03) 4.86] 5.08) 4.65] 4.59) 4.37) 4.25) 4 13) 3. 5.88 | 5.20 | 4.85 | 4.24 | 4.82 
Western Life, Mont.{..| 5.70) 5.41) 5.46] 5.30] 5.40) 5.40) 5.43] 5.32) 5.19) 5.06) 4.82) 5 12) 4.91) 4.79) 4.94 4 04) 4.75) 4.68) 4.54) 4. 5.44 | 5.27 | 4.98 | 4.57 | 5.06 
Wisconsin Life........ 6.79) 6.87] 5.99] 6.63] 6.34] 6.09] 5.69] 5.68) 3.38] 5.05] 4.83] 4.60) 5.06) 5.11] 4.63] 4.63) 4.35) 4.39) 4.25) 3.94] 6.48 | 5.09 | 4.85 | 4.30 | 4.90 

=e Re SS ae ee 
Averages (100 Cos.)..| 5.38) 5.34) 5.29) 5.32) 5.30) 5.33] 5.31) 5.23) 5.08) 4.7 4.47| 4.49] 4.47] 4.33] 4.25] 4.11] 4.02) 3.96) 3.76] 5.40 | 5.12 | 4.44 | 4.01 | 4.55 
* This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California, whose figures are ay for prior 

} owe prior to 1936 are those of American Central Life. 2¥Formerly the Continental’ I Life. § Figures prior to 1931 are those of Western States 
{ Formerly the Montana Life, name changed to the above in 1937. The Liberty Life and Southeastern Life both of Greenville, S. C. merged 


Figures prior to 1941 are those of the Southeastern Life. 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—ORDINARY 


é ; | 
| ORDINARY INSURANCE IN FORCE (In Millions) | | 
(Source-——Spectator Life Year Book) 







































































Sd i ORDINARY INSURANCE WRITTEN Estimated Change in 
(in Millions) | Civilian Population Amount Ratio of 
Per Cent | Per Cent |  (Source—Spectator Life Year Book) | Between of Amount 
STATES of State | of | } April 1, 1940 and Insurance | Paid for 
Per Cent | Increase in | Insurance acs os January 1, 1944 | Outstand- | Insurance 
of 10 Years | in Per Cent | l ing Per | in 1943 
Increase | to Total Force | of Total | | Increase | _ __| Capita of | to Total 
in | Increase in| to Total | Popula- | in 2-Year | Popula- State | 
1933 1943 10 Years | 10 Years | in 1943 | tion 1941 1942 1943 | Period Number | Per Cent | tion Income 
$ % | g 6 $ $ $ | @® | % | $ % 
Alabama 579 766 % %o Ras os 88 81 86 —2 | —109,893 — 3.9 | 361 1.5 
Arizona 139 210 51 .37 .23 | .38 21 21 25 19 | + 72,289 +14.5 453 1.3 
Arkansas... | _ 455 18 .37 61 | 1.48 | #63 | 81 51 =@ —212,686 —10.9 | 300 | 1.5 
California 3,744 | 6,395 4 86| «8.71 | «+601 | 6.23 | 529 501 610 | 15 |+1,013,629 +14.8 905 | 1.6 
Colorado 19 762 SS ie 65 | 88 | 73 | of | on | — 82,179 | — 4.7 a7 | 28 
Connecticut 1,261 | 1,787 | 42 2.78 1.99 | 1.30 | 165 147 7 | —s | +4098 | +24 | 1,312 | 23 
Delaware 216 | 304 41 46 .34 ' ae . 28 27 + 8,271 + 3.1 | 1,270 2.6 
District of Columbia. . 534 789 48 1.35 .88 50 | 86 68 77 —10 +158,964 424.2 | 1,326 1.8 
Florida fe 478 899 88 2.22 1.00 | 1.44 | 127 91 123 —3 +120,961 | + 6.4 | 510 1.5 
Georgia 818 | 1,143 o | 1.72 1.27 | 2.36 | 136 113 133 - 1 —125,939 | — 4.1 | 462 1.7 
| | 
Idaho. .. ; 166 20 | 9 | 2 | 24 .40 23 | (2 25 9 — 51,643 | — 9.8 537 | 1.8 
Iinois 8,790 | 7,371 27 |« 8.35 | «8.20 | +46.00 | 623 544 606 —3 | —s8.24 | —4.0 | 1,215 | 25 —> 
Indiana 1,700 | 2,128 2 | 2.2% | 2.37 | 2.61 210 | 193 213 1 — 41,07 | —1.2 876 | 1.8 
lowa 1,436 | 1.660 | 16 | 1.18 | 1.85 | 1.93 | 148 129 153 3 —260,132 | —10.3 795 2.0 
Kansas 825 | 999 2 Ci .92 1.11 | 1.36 110 | 108 115 5 —116, 228 — 6.5 | 723 1.7 
| | } 
Kentucky 786 | 990 26 | 1.08 | 1.10 | 2.16 104 89 96 —8 — 286,733 —10.1 | 466 1.8 
Louisiana es | oe | | 1.08 | ce | 1:80 75 87 9 | —a2o | —1.8 | 42 | 15 
Maine 412 | 489 | 19 41 54 | 64 a 45 15 — 61,612 — 7.3 | 698 1.9 
Maryland 1,119 | 1,452 30 1.76 | 1.62 | 1.38 134 | 130 140 4 +176,462 | + 9.8 | 879 2.0 
Massachusetts 3,124 | 3,635 1 | 2.70 | 4.05 | 3.28 296 | 257 287 —3 —218,846 | — 5.1 1,040 2.3 
| | | 
Michigan. . . . | 2,494 | 3,554 43 | 5.60 3.96 4.00 348 «| «(312 336 —3 +126,693 | + 2.4 1,027 1.9 
Minnesota. . . 1,410 | 1,920 3 | (2.68 2.14 2.12 164 «| = s«141 167 2 —263, — 9.4 907 2.5 
Mississippi. 373 461 | 4 .46 51 1.66 52 45 46 —12 —187,176 | — 8.6 253 1.3 
Missouri 2,240 | 2,637 18 2:10 294 | 2.46 | 246 | 224 227 —8 | —258,876 | — 6.8 913 2.4 
Montana.............| 234 | ‘280 | 24 .29 .32 42 27 22 26 —4 — 88,237 | —15.8 748 1.8 
| | 
Nebraska 811 850 5 3 95 2.00 | 78 | 74 96 23 —137,415 | —10.5 | 815 | 2.1 
Nevada 41 70 | 71 15 .08 08 | 7 a 10 43 + 21,876 | +20.1 701 1.2 
New Hampshire _. 265 | 349 | 32 ‘44 39 ‘37 | 32 | 27 ~16 | — 38,042 | — 7.7 867 2.9 
New Jersey... 2,859 | 3,941 38 5.71 4.39 3.16 360 | 310 329 -9 — 73,471 - 1.8 1,252 2.5 
New Mexico... 92 144 | 87 27 "16 40 1 | (M4 20 " — 40,543 | — 7.6 336 1.4 
New York..... 13,436 | 14,911 | 11 7.79 16.60 | 10.24 | 1,138 | 976 =| 1,080 — 5 |—1,001,238 — 7.4 1,454 2.8 
North Carolina. ... 820 1,263 | 63 2.29 1.39 2.71 47 | ot 126 —14 —215,605 — 6.1 445 1.7 
North Dakota. ... 222 240 | a .10 .27 .49 23 23 31 35 —105,182 | —16.4 475 1.3 
Ohio......... .-| 4,425 | 6,709 29 6.78 6.35 5.26 512 438 491 | -4 — 76,071 — 1.1 1,114 2.3 
Oklahoma... 938 23 92 1.04 1.77 107 98 | 104 =~ 3% —341,581 14.7 | 598 1.8 
Oregon........ 537 732 36 1.03 81 83 n | | 7 s | +94,300 | +7.8 | 732 1.7 
Pennsylvania 6,342 | 7,828 23 7.84 8.71 7.52 700 597 657 6 —622,455 | — 6.3 1,084 2.6 
Rhode Island 480 611 27 .69 .68 .54 56 54 55 -—2 — 14,220 | — 2.0 992 2.1 
South Carolina....... 399 553 39 81 .62 1.44 64 63 61 -—6§ —103,080 | — 5.4 364 1.5 
South Dakota....... 241 254 5 .07 .28 .49 2 | 23 32 23 — 97,816 | —15.2 | 489 1.5 
Tennessee 5 852 | 1,060 24 1.10 1.18 2.22 118 | 104 111 ~6 — 97,518 | —3.3 | 474 1.7 
Texas «| 2,127 | 2,995 41 4.58 3.33 4.86 409 | 3650 388 —5 —122,278 | — 1.8 | 596 1.6 
Utah 247 | 351 42 .55 .39 .42 38 «| )|=«(40 47 24 + 33,850 | + 6.2 717 1.7 
Vermont 207 | 241 16 .18 .27 .27 20 16 21 5 — 41,203 | —11.5 816 2.6 
Virginia 912 | 1,332 | 46 2.22 1.48 2.01 147 126 139 — 65 +127,099 | + 4.8 553 1.7 
| 
| | 
Washington 925 | 1,233 | 33 1.63 1.37 1.31 136 | 132 141 4 +186,096 | +10.8 765 1.5 
West Virginia... 684 | #6726 | = (24 .75 81 1.45 76 «| «COB 72 —6 —169,368 | — 8.9 | 561 2.0 
Wisconsin 1,688 | 2,233 32 2.88 2.49 2.39 166 «| ~=«(164 188 13 —191,749 | — 6.1 911 2.3 
Wyoming Ce 18 | .15 .19 6 | 12 14 - 7 — 9,00 | — 3.7 | 644 1.7 
Totals | 70,606 | 89,841 | 27 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 400.00 | 8,377 | 7,388 | 8.286 -1 |-+.000 200 | — 3.1 | 883 2.1 
| | | 
* Ordinary and Group insurance. 
- _— a a SSS —_ —— 
10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 10 States Showing Largest Gains } 10 States Showing Least Gains 
In Insurance in Force from in Insurance in Force from in Insurance Written from in Insurance Written from 
1933 to 1943 1933 to 1943 1941 to 1 to 1943 
IN occ vecnsdlechcses 1,651 South Dakota 13 EE ree 81 New York....... —58 
Ilinois / Sons ded Cane North Dakota................ 18 ID .. S hc cencascvwms 22 Pennsylvania. . . . —43 
P vanla......... reeea PE. Rukh dap ccd twen 29 gs EES ee SRE 18 New Jersey... —31 
New York <i tttad dns laa ti coRe wae cata 34 aes wanda 9 North Carolina. —2 
racy 1,284 Ses so 5 wasn etnitonte 35 North Dakota 8 Ohio..... ; —21 
ID ces cnccncvddtecnses 1,082 Nebraska 39 ST ain ccekh bog kant eae 8 Texas... —2 
Michigan... . . 1,060 New Mexico................... 52 SE sn catasawageedees 7 M —19 
Texas..... . 868 ae ga ahaa 54 BS cs icasunees beats 6 IMinois. . -7 
Wisconsin. ...... 545 oon s cise daiceeers 55 SE a iucnsdaccsecseents 6 Michigan. . —12 
ER aicsncscthccececos 526 Met ictsnsionets denne 70 |” RE TR 6 District of Columbia. -9 
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of the major sections of the 

“Spectator Life Year Book,” 
presents the experience of the in- 
dividual companies in each state 
in which they operate, giving the 
amount of insurance written, pre- 
miums received, losses paid and in- 
surance in force. From a sales and 


Lr Insurance by States, one 
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underwriting angle the data shown 
throw an illuminating light on the 
individual companies experience 
and has proven of invaluable aid 
to life insurance executives. The 
data contained in the table on these 
pages are taken from the Life by 
States section of the Life Year 
Book. 


gives the amount of insurance 
written and otitstanding in millions 
of dollars. This table shows that 
on December 31, 1933, $70,896,- 
000,000 of insurance was in force 
on an allocated state basis. Ten 
years later, at the end of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, this total had been 





LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—INDUSTRIAL 

































































= ———————— — ———_—--— —__-——_-- — ——- ~— -- —_———- — 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN FORCE (In Thousands) | 
(Source—Spectator Life Year Book) 
tatio of reais | INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
‘mount WRITTEN Amount Ratio of 
‘aid for Per Cent | Per Cent In Thousands) of Amount 
STATES of State of | (Source— Spectator Life Year Book) Insurance | Paid for 
n 1943 | Per Cent | Increase in | Insurance Out- Insurance 
» Total of 10 Years in Increase | standing | in 1943 
State Increase to Total Force to Per Cent | ae aso n Per Capita | to Total 
1come* in Increase in| Total in of Total | 2-Year of State 
a mel 2) 1933 1943 | 10Years | 10 Years 1943 Population 1941 1942 1943 Period | Population | Income 
1.5 $ $ aa: x % ey | Fy % 
1.3 Alabama. . 107,583 | 311,259 198°3 2.47 1.25 2.15 127,799 | 115,939 | 111,965 12 115 -68 
1.5 Arizona. . . 954 21,616 a 25 :09 38 7,31 7,455 ‘ 11 aT 
1.6 Arkansas. tees eeesens 44,688 97,908 119.1 7 .39 1.48 34, 30,748 31,410 —8 56 -37 
2.3 California............... : 535,580 | 966,128 80.4 5.22 3.88 5.23 110,295 | 114,994) 115, 5 123 -28 
on Colorado. .......-.....0.. , 73,035 | 109, 49.3 44 .44 85 14, 13,912 13, -3 102 .34 
2.6 Connecticut......:....... 428,780 571,745 | 33.3 1.73 2.30 1.30 51,834 | 45,134| 41,942, —19 327 85 
1.8 Delaware................ 64,616 99,111 53.4 42 .40 .20 13,134 11,192 10,968 —16 362 -92 
5 District of Columbia.....°-...| 134,109 | 214,774 | 60.1 198 86 50 45,216 | 40,387 | 40, -9 263 -54 
1.7 Florida. ies 102, 408,807 | 297.5 3.71 1.64 1.44 139, 132,087 | 152,177 203 81 
on Georgia eteseneees 211,285 | 62,757 | 166.3 4.26 2.26 2.36 200,974 | 188, 182, -9 189 1.07 
2.5 Idaho bodes 6,021 9,675 | 60.7 .04 .04 .40 7 28 20 -08 
1.9 Iiinois.. . ..-| 1,142,356 | 1,740,522 | 52.4 7.26 7.00 6.00 215,712 | 193,170 | 173,318 —20 230 66 
2.0 Ind ana. ..| “485,544 | "758, 56.2 3.31 3.05 2.61 104, 105 99, 224 99, -4 224 -70 
1.7 lowa : 109,809 | 167,081 52.2 69 67 1.93 20,451 19,026 19, 760 -% 73 .26 
od Kansas... 99,256 | 465,422| 66.7 80 67 1.36 24,643 | 25,923| 25, 5 99 we 
1.5 Kentucky... .. | 901,116} 375,820| 70.0 1.88 1.51 2.16 70,291 0,680 | 83,306 19 147 31 
1.9 Louisiana... . . ..| 125,738 | 226,981 80.5 1.23 91 1.80 40,320 39, 44,257 10 -76 
2.0 Maine... vceeses| 107,853 | 139, 29.2 38 “56 ‘64 15.442 | 14,129| 13,962) —10 178 40 
2.3 era We sin Chey + saig 439,111 | 637,806 45.2 2.41 2.56 1.38 105,474 99,218 87, —17 -62 
ae jassachusetts. .. . : 1,092,050 | 1,310,060 20.0 2.64 5.27 3.28 143,602 | 123,984 120, —16 320 -99 
2.5 iiaions , . 456,921 | 922,801 | 102.0 5.65 3.71 4.00 115,669 | 111,574 97,254 —16 172 -98 
1.3 ae... | 162,955 | 227,989) 49.1 ‘91 92 2.12 25, 24,295 | 23,242); 8 90 49 
2.4 ~- g | 28,865 ’ 185.7 65 33 1.66 32,785 | 37, 10 41 M 
1.8 Mieeour.. 538,709 | 691,895 28.4 1.86 2.78 2.88 104,541 | 105,327 | 103,657 —1 196 -70 
i jontana.......... | 12,106 i 40.3 .06 .07 ».42 1, 1,281 1,378 -1 36 13 
1.2 Nebraska... . | 53,397 74,578 39.7 26 .30 2.00 8,838 8,355 8,460 -4 63 .23 
2.9 Revade. . 304 1,924 | 532.9 “02 ‘01 08 "6? 8| —7 15 04 
2.5 Ben Mempchire. . 85,035 | 112,022} 31.7 33 45 37 12,560 | 10,855) 11,308) —9 247 1.12 
1.4 ee: 1,233,658 | 1,630,740) 24.1 3.60 6.15 3.16 147,088 | 129,208 120, —18 375 1.04 
- lew Mexico............ ‘ 2,701 27, a .30 11 40 11, 9,821 8,111 —32 56 19 
1.7 New York... 3,526,495 | 3,501,020 —.7 —.31 14.07 10.24 318,753 | 286,414 265,463 —17 281 -73 
1.3 Nerth Carolina. : 208,871 | 554,372 | 165.4 4.19 2.23 2.71 174,676 | 148,802 | 157,600) —10 166 -87 
2.3 Can Oana. "eae I , 177 792 347.5 01 01 1.49 10 9 2 —80 2 bis 
1.8 Cie... 1,092,211 | 1,778,349 62.8 8.32 7.15 5.26 249,426 | 246,146 | 219,301 —12 260 -75 
7 lahoma. 77,916 | 136,211 73.5 .70 54 1.77 33,787 | 32,612| 31, - 68 27 
8 Oregon... 34,493 | 56,544 | 63.9 2 23 83 4,305 | 4,480] 4.513 3 48 13 
1 Peoneyivania...°....°.......| 2,014,683 | 2,984,361} 48.1 | 11.78 | 12.00 7:62 | 387,118] 327,340 | 297,854)  —17 322 1.06 
5 Rhode Ieland. 209,715 843 28.7 .73 1.08 54 28,366 23,395 20,319 —28 388 1,07 
6 Sm Covctinn 188,922 | 446,572 | 181.0 3.49 1.80 1:44 | 169,208 | 223,833 | 143,207/ —15 250 1.49 
: Dakota. ag < 191 987 | 416.8 01 ‘49 15 16 4 -73 2 01 
; Tennessee . 186,211 | 460,470} 147.3 3.33 1.85 2.22 177,862 | 153,012 | 157,337 —12 163 .90 
. mn eee 270,454 | 776,121 | 187.0 6.13 3.12 4.86 :165 | 268,050) 264,921, —2 124 39 
8 —. 27,074 49, 389 82.4 .27 -20 42 5,626 6,411 6,208 10 85 -26 
J Virginia. 41,111 | 48, 17.7 09 19 27 5, 5,136 4,733 | —10 183 64 
P a. 239,862 | 512,104 | 113.5 3.30 2.06 2.01 150,876 | 137,768 | 136,744 -9 185 85 
; wor ven ; 90,605 | 126,128 39.2 43 51 1.31 10,931 10,098 9,894 _9 66 17 
3 irginia 105,628 | 216,897 | 105.3 1.35 87 1.45 53,387 |  48,743| 47,750 —1 125 61 
? vyuenein | 248,246 | 372,006 | 49.9 1.50 1.50 2.38 34,439 | 31,105 | 30,667; = —1) 128 44 
re yoming . ood 808 1,554 92.3 .01 01 19 4 43 —86 6 
<r Totals... -.- | 16,680,668 | 24,874,112 | 49.7 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100. 3,990,248 | 3,783,200 | 3,686,919 |  —10 195 64 
SS oS eis See eae a" oe =e | Aes ae Beaetes (bs Ree ae Eee a ee 
| a — — am — ———o————— . - = ——- _— ————$___ _—____ —_— ——— —_— 
10 States Showing Largest Gains I} 10 States Showing Least Gains 10 States Showing Largest Gains | 10 States Showing Less Gains 
in Insurance in Force from | in Insurance in Force from in Insurance Written from in Insurance Written from 
_s 1933 to 1943 | 1933 to 1943 1941 to 1943 1941 to 1943 
—48 Pemeyivania st 969, 668 | New York. ; —25,475 || Kentucky.... ; 13,015 | Pennsylvania .... —60,564 
—i wl ; 686,138 || North Dakota. 615 Florida... 12,397 || New York. ‘"*** "53/200 
—2 —_ 598, 166 Wyoming. 746 || California. . . 5,000 || Iilinois —42,394 
3 on. 505,667 || South Dakota. 796 || Louisiana. ... 3,937 || Ohio. ., 80,125 
a ichigan 465,880 || Nevada. .. 1,620 || Mississippi. 3,368 || New Jersey... -2, 
=i California... 430, 548 Idaho 3,654 Kansas. .... ' 1/351 || South Carolina. —25,911 
-W ba 351,462 || Montana. 4,880 || Arizona... 809 || Massachusetts —23,077 
4 +7 haa 345,501 || Vermont... . 7.272 || Utah.. 582 || Tennessee... vise. 20,525 
* —_- 305,959 || Arizona.... 20,662 Idaho 179 || Georgia —18,920 
et ow Jersey... 297,082 || Nebraska..... 21,181 Oregon ; 118 || ~~ Michigan .. —18,415 
RS es ee - i ows 
ce : . : ; 
ce ncreased by practically $19,000,- than the national average, two esting to note that the six States 
ns 000,000 and totaled $89,841,000,000 States a rate of increase equal there- having the largest percentage of 
at of insurance. This was an increase to and nineteen States’ rate of in- increase not one is included in the 
6,- of 27 per cent in the ten-year crease was less than the national table showing the ten States with 
ce period. average. Six States had a rate of the largest amount of increase. 
-_ During the ten-year period 1933- increase in excess of 50 per cent. The farm States, while not show- 
“a 1943 every State showed an in- The three highest were Idaho, 90 ing the percentage increase realized 
- Crease in insurance. Twenty-eight per cent; Florida, 88 per cent, and by the industrial area, however, 
States showed an increase greater Nevada, 71 per cent. It is inter- (Concluded on page 66) 
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PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TWENTY-EIGHT 
IIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1924 to 1943, INCLUSIVE 








PERCENTAGE BY YEARS 


FIVE YEAR AVERAGES 




















































1 
NAMES OF COMPANIES 1929 | 1934 | 1939 | 1924 
1928] 1929] 1930] 1931| 1932| 1933| 1934| 1935) 1936] 1937| 1938) 1939 to | to | to | te 
1933 | 1938 | 1943 | 1943 
6.57 4.39 2.30 2.91 | 1.74 | 27 
4.83 2.88 3.48 | 1.71 | 268 
5.49 4.68 2.49 3.15 | 1.98 | 282 
5.25 44 2.35 2.97 | 1.87 | 2 
4.83 3.87 1.85 2.48 | 1.28 | 22 
6.68 4.40 2.21 2.99 | 1.32 | 258 
4.90 4.68 2.36 3.00 | 1.87 | 264 
4.71 4.16 2.29 3.42 | 1.85 | 291 
6.21 4.78 3.35 3.35 | 2.01 | 2.80 
6.98 5.54 2:39 3.37 | 1.98 | 219 
477 4.21 2.28 3.06 | 1.58 | 288 
6.01 4.12 231 2.84 | 1.70 | 258 
4.89 5.09 2.23 271 | 1.30 | 250 
444 4.28 221 2.78 | 1.79 | 250 
6.11 21 3.03 | 1.41 | 251 
1.56 1.80 1 1.66 | 1.00 | 1.27 
3.58 2.40 2:36 0.90 | 2.68 
1.87 1.42 1.20 1.74 | O71 | 1.18 
341 2.24 1 2.17 | 1.70 | 272 
3.41 2: 2.58 2.79 | 1.50 | 241 
2.88 1.75 1.72 | 1.19 | 201 
2.75 1.89 1.58 | 0.89 | 1.71 
7.80 5.45 1.08 | 3.29 
1.57 1.80 1.39 | 0.82 | 1.34 
431 2.82 2.55 | 3.00 | 4.00 
2.63 2.81 2.08 | 0.96 | 1.97 
3.30 2.28 2.88 | 2.65 | 3.21 
9.19|11.47|11.30| 12.57 6.91 8.25 | 5.08 | 7.10 
3.41) 3.72 4.38) 4.50 6.20 4.88) 3.95) 3.58) 2.68| 244) 2.8) 1.90) 1.87/ 1.44 2.97 | 1.38 | 297 





























t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years. 1936 ratio 


covers the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. 





PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY LAPSE TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1924 TO 1943 INCLUSIVE 














































































































PERCENTAGE BY YEARS FIVE YEAR AVERAGES 

NAMES OF COMPANIES | 1924 | 1929 | 1934 | 1930 | 1924 
1924| 1928] 1928] 1927) 1928| 1929| 1930] 1931| 1932| 1933| 1934] 1935| 1936) 1937] 1938| 1939] 1940] 1941| 1942/1943] to | to | to | to | te 

1928 | 1933 | 1938 | 1943 | 1948 

Ee CE Te 4.58| 6.79| 7.38| 7.19| 6.08| 6.57] 6.77| 5.38] 5.76) 4.78) 3.55| 3.50| 3.51| 3.46] 3.40| 2.75| 2.76) 2.77] 2.59] 1.96' 6.30 | 4.56 | 2.56 | 1.72 | 4.50 
cnt stcenteeseun enue’ 1.87| 2.40| 2.61| 2.69| 2.66} 2.83| 2.68| 2.68| 3.32| 3.38| 3.17] 2.66| 1.89] 1.77| 1.85| 1.80 1.73| 2.11| 1.49| 0.99] 2.46 | 1.58 | 0.87 | 1.61 | 2.31 
Connecticut General.............. 4.90| 5.49] 6.82| 6.62) 6.45] 6.32| 6.92] 5.49| 5.95| 5.31| 4.29| 4.30| 4.62| 5.34| 6.52| 9.13| 5.71| 2.75| 3.32) 2.22| 6.48 | 5.48 | 4.60 | 3.58 | 4.97 
cement 2.94| 3.12| 3.13| 2.96] 2.88] 287] 2.98] 3.08] 3.19| 3.08, 2.87| 2.75| 2.48] 2.30] 2.39] 2.02| 1.95| 1.85| 1.71| 1.29| 3.00 | 3.04 | 2.55 | 1.75 | 1.98 

Equitable, New York............. 3.86] 3.66| 4.15| 4.16| 3.74] 3.41| 4.08) 4.10] 4.24) 3.37] 2.64] 2.31| 2.28| 2.14] 2.36] 1.89] 1.75| 1.48| 1.32| 0.90] 3.91 | 3.88 | 2.38 | 1.49 | 2.84 
Equitable, Des Moines............ 3.74| 3.17| 3.53| 3.64] 2.47] 3.08) 3.11] 3.32| 3.66) 3.24] 2.75| 2.49] 2.38] 2.20] 2.44] 1.96] 1.79) 1.54] 1.34] 1.08] 3.51 | 2.43 | 1.59 | 0.75 | 281 
Guardian, New York.............. 3.44| 3.76| 3.74) 3.62| 3.24] 3.16] 3.64] 3.33| 3.89| 3.46| 3.17| 3.50| 2.78| 2.14] 2.44] 1.99] 1.74] 1.48) 1.19 6.97 | 286 | 1.44 | 278 
Home Life, New York............ 2.44| 2.47| 2.72) 3.08| 2.94| 2.24| 3.06] 2.88) 2.84| 2.49] 1.78) 1.77] 1.49| 1.30| 1.36| 1.20] 1.17] 1.05] 0.97) 0.72) 2.74 | 2.70 | 1.54 | 1.02 | 2.04 
John Hancock a 4.53| 5.66) 5.25| 4.72| 4.56| 4.13) 4.65| 4.61| 4.04| 4.38] 3.83] 3.35| 2.91| 3.60 | 4.84 | 4.54 | 3.64 | 4.05 
7.79| 3.92) 3.00) 2.52 2.99] 5.70| 6.35| 6.03) 4.98| 4.01] 2.73| 3.82 | 6.12 | 3.20 | 4.34 | 4.17 

1.91] 2.14) 2.13] 1.83] 1.86) 1.55| 1.51] 1.60] 1.40] 1.29| 1.10] 0.80] 6.57] 1.73 | 1.96 | 1.66 | 1.02 | 1.58 

6.07| 7.29| 6.60| 6.65| 4.80| 3.51 3.95| 1.70] 1.48| 1.18| 1.09] 0.65| 4.11 | 6.00 | 4.25 | 1.20 | 3.82 

0.83) 0.89| 0.89| 1.17] 1.28| 0.93] 0.78] 0.73| 0.62| 0.57 0.44 0.75 | 0.88 | 0.44 | 0.77 

2.48| 2.52| 2.16| 2.29] 2.07| 1.62| 1.48] 1.67] 1.70] 1.52] 1.44] 1.23) 1.21| 2.40 | 2.30 | 1.86 | 1.44 | 2.02 

1.70| 2.07| 1.56] 1.18] 1.14] 1.20] 1.33] 1.46] 1.12| 1.30] 1.18) 0.92 1.96 | 1.85 | 1.27 | 1.03 | 1.83 

2.38] 3.81| 3.83| 3.02] 2.84] 2,00] 1.84] 2.04] 2.04] 1.79] 1.51| 1.06] 0.68) 1.53 | 2.68 | 231 | 1.40 | 1.85 

2.41| 4.01| 4.30| 3.31] 2.33| 1.83] 1.58] 1.68] 1.86] 1.58] 1.29| 0.93) 0.55| 1.45 | 2.85 | 2.14 | 1.23 | 1.93 

1.95| 3.28] 3.26] 3.19] 233] 1.71| 1.54] 1.65] 1.46] 1.36| 1.12) 0.83] 0.51| 1.17 | 2.21 | 292 | 1.05 | 1.64 

3.22| 5.40) 6.08) 3.17| 2.90| 0.29 2.39| 2.10) 1.92) 1.73] 1.37] 0.84| 2.28 | 3.76 | 270 | 1.59 | 2.69 

2.70| 3.7| 4.02| 3.30 1.90 1.62| 1.78] 1.65] 1.57] 1.35] 1.09] 0.68| 1.69 | 2.96 1.28 | 2.02 

2.04| 4.48] 6.07| 3.85| 3.18] 2.39] 2.03] 2.06] 1.99] 1.99] 1.61| 1.28 0.92| 2.16 | 3.35 | 2.73 | 1.56 | 242 

4.70| 6.55| 6.58| 6.63] 4.47| 3.16| 2.75| 2.85| 2.53 2.36] 2.08] 1.52| 1.07 4.99 | 3.77 | 1.90 | 3.28 

1.80| 2.75| 2.58] 2.26] 2.03| 1.70] 1.64] 2.00] 2.01) 1.71| 1.27] 0.80| 0.55) 0.98 | 2.04 | 1.92 | 1.21 | 1.86 

2.54| 3.76| 4.38| 4.17| 3.19| 2.28] 2.06] 234] 2.55] 1.76] 1.48| 1.05| 0.68) 1.47 | 2.85 | 2.80 | 1.49 | 214 

6.25| 7.07| 6.82| 4.74| 3.43| 2.61| 2.33| 2.51| 230] 2.13) 1.74| 1.13| 0.67) 2.61 | 5.35 | 6.06 | 4.28 | 3.28 

Union Contral.................00. 1.91| 2.19] 2.26] 2.37] 2.22] 2.46] 2.95| 3.79| 8.44] 7.50] 5.10] 3.50] 2.81| 2.29] 2.27| 2.10] 1.86) 1.72) 1.27] 0.83] 2.20 | 5.94 | 3.24 | 1.56 | 3.08 
Union Mutual, Me................ 2.25! 2.27| 2.03] 1.61| 1.58| 1.74| 2.01| 2.56) 4.49| 3.78| 4.17| 6.03| 2.89| 2.12| 2.28| 3.48 2.24] 1.50] 1.17] 0.89| 1.95 | 2.71 | 3.24 | 1.69 | 245 
United States.................... 2.63| 2.16] 1.70} 1.38| 1.50] 1.69] 1.88) 2.08) 3.07; 3.00) 0.41) 3.07) 1.83) 1.66] 1.99) 2.26) 1.96) 1.79) 1.33) 0.96) 1.86 | 2.25 | 2.05 | 1.80 | 1.87 
Average (28 companies)........ 1.67| 1.67) 1.73) 1.83) 1.88] 1.99) 2.35) 2.93 4.40 473 3.70 2.85 2.20 1.83) 2.17) 2.24 2.01) 1.60) 1.04) 0.66) 1.76 | 3.33 2.66 | 1,56 | 2.27 








t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose 
covers the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. 
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ployee — all will 
common good and the s 


CO-OPERATION is not a new word . 
identified with the basic principles an 
generations it has made possible sure protection of millions of our citizens on 
this North American continent. 
company has demonstrated that CO-OPERATION is the passwor 


way of life. 


new strength 


CO-OPERATION, 


Nation and nation, neighbour and on pcr! e 
be inspired 


ying wo 


to work together 


ecurity of a 


For generations, 


Canada’s leadin 





hastened now by long dark gy of bitter 
conflict but ever stronger in the faith and 
determination which wll 
are we know the time will come when mankind 
I turn to the task of building a new world on 
ie ruins of the old. Then will the genius and 
wisdom of peace- -loving peoples, wherever they may 
be, seek to heal the wounds of terrible strife and 
restore the sacred altars of freedom, happiness and 
security throughout the earth. Then it is sure that 
of our language will 
and purpose. And that word 


| lead us to victorious 


take on 


loyer and em- 
4 the greatest 


. For generations it has been 
purpose of Life Assurance. For 


life 


toa 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


“Security hy Co-operation’ 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS SINCE 1900 
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| 
3\.8| 8 
~E\Se = 
| Cash | | Total 
= : rif Real Estate | Real Estate Total Total | Collateral | Premium | Loans to |. in Office | Deferred | All Other | Admitted 
SS\ES £S) vear Owned Mortgages Bonds Stocks Loans | Notes Policyhoiders| and Bank | Premiums Acsots Stent * 
239 | 66 | 305 | 1943 | $1,349,928,965 $6,700,832,939) $24,687,751,592| $605,614,844| $5,397,706] $97,373,994] $2,275,775,760| $874,514,501| $542,861,757| $626,345,451) $37,766,305,500 
237 | 66 | 303 | 1942 | 1/658,700,749| 6.712,070,365 +426, 708,208 558,665,150) 5,955,427 ,359,673| 724,869,562) 527,046,866 652,008, 121 peg tell 4 
238 | 66 | 304 | 1941 | 1,873,038,586| 6,427,699,738| 18.942,695,574| 550,946,490, 8,830,074 104,788,670) 2.814,289,260| 877,405,162) 521,351,861| 609,91 687 32, = 
bad | oe | 205 | 1940 | 2'080,985,765) 5,967;904,221| 18,982,878,256| §54,268,843| 8,632,882] 114,767,895) 2,976,108, 141| 1,048,429,325) 508,128,370) 581,050,901) 30,02, tes.am 
0 | 88 | 306 | 1930 | 2'133,633,964| 5,069, 198,998] 15,625,852,081| 536,197,895] 5,626,547] 125,443, 7,729) 928,707,887) 400,002 3T oa560.156| 27-754, 680,84 
ae | 86 | 306 | 1938 | 2'177,300,720) §,444,459,650| 14,381,450,999| 537,705,667, 7,015,908} 163,101,326 832, 769,605,813 562,550, "249,049,219 
oad | on | 208 | 1937 | 2:190,494,006) 5,229,414,535| 13,182,860,008| 512,935,084 8,617,664) 171,224,737| 3,228,250,157| 725,618,717) 474, 525,068,908 Pree 
250 | 65 | 315 1936 | 2,144,188,625) 5,111,437,287| 11,782,425,901 074,362) 9,876,464) 181,876,337] 3,229,318,098| 942,266,729) 464,119,737 papi th 23,216,495,614 
275 | 65 | 340 1935 | 1;986,132,729| §,339,860,364| 9,964,946,595| §31,377,293| 12,759,589, 14,808,932] 3,354,800,364 7,879) 450,710,198) B63 oe 13] 21°43. 793.008 
248 | 65 | 313 | 1934 | 1/689,083,484| 5,856,609,934| 8,460,289,189| 437,882,520] 15,079,934) 155,660,310] 3,602,114,676) 613,268,083) 456,395,526 oer pa od 1895, 728,258 
2s | 88 | 318 | 1933 | 1,264,389,008) 6,681,652,321| 7,117,321,318| 439,935,016] 19,502,626) 167,986,105 3,601,370,082| 451,425,372| 449,299,809 "340| 20,764112 108 
0 | 68 | 326 | 1932 | 933,947,996) 7'316,093,037) 6,766,924, 564,056) 23,648,926 139,181,956) 3,686,570,007| 323,852,430) 461,683,581) 508,648,00) 2O.tke eae 
27 | 68 | 342 | 1931 | 693,294,746) 7/952,287,150| 6,723,736,232| 517,865,170] 31,322,870] 116,855,835| 3,22,200,710) 178,061,510) 466,632,976) 537,383,631) 20,150,900,80 
263 | 69 | 352 | 1930 | §47,562,161| 7577,943,941| 6,352,333,205| 465,951,112| 31,008,034) 100,798,448| 2.706,213,747| 152,216,379) 439,893,966 606,600,104) 18,878 — 
285 | 68 353 | 1929 | 483,864,187) 7/297,308,606 888, 356,342, 31,605,138] 89,280,674! 2'290,079,713| 146,994, 399,470,972 483,473,3 - ep 
266 | 65 331 | 1928 | 402,549,697, 6,760,792,001| 5,577,191,956| 232,877,735| 32,911,935 1,701,382) 1,918,436,820| 140,858,475) 357,440,331 Ae aaa eo] ie'a0l Sea bal 
261 | 58 | 319 | 4927 | 637| 6,183,591,304 5,078, 1 102,093,885, 27,467,444) 78,626,104) 1,706,347,366| 133,485,812) 315,201,688) 416,218, 14, 808 800 
37) | 43 | 322 | 1926 | 303,417,616) 5/564,257,488) 4,592,911,802 99,305,494) 25,514,071] 71,481,308) 1/527,908,362) 116,682,897| 283,902,819) 364,244,088) 12,930,808,08 
248 | 60 | 308 | 1925 265,937,751) 4,799,216,486) 4,331,268, 81,461,513, 20,415,797, 66,564,904) 1,378,942,338| 124,252,311 251,848,058 21 aes 11,304,094,380 
243 54 | 297 | 1924 338,652,554) 4'174.768.771| 4.049.231,785 644, 18,093,039} 2,131,069 1/261,173,659| 126,854, 221,049,074 100 Se byt 
242 49 | 291 | 4923 ,058,192) 3.661,910,395| 3,615,846,046) 24,449,411) 23,506,342) 57,640, 1,163,091,518| 119,961,012) 195,861,709 149,206,838 peter 
241 45 (286 1922 | 197,167,199) 3,122,166,882| 3,657,615,172| 54,482,806, 25,701,426, 2,487,065| 1,078,240,954) 126,843,697| 178,341,763| 149,271, 17; 7936, 
244 | 44 | 288 | 1921 888,569) 2,792,250,598 489, 112,627,118) 29,907,223) 65,402,139] 992,670,881) 119,903,451) 152,560,326) | 138,787.8 7 7 19,997,018 
238 37 | 272 1920) 172,010,908) 2'174,863,244) 3,588,728,120| 51,388,627] 41,301,118] 36,586,605 920,348,747| 124,747,018) 130,923,472 177,182,167, 7,318,907. 
228 38 | 266 1919 | 168,829,341) 2:084.312,253 3,248,960,182| 73,320,227 27,763,328) 35,958,642 981,739; 110,658, 111,398,052) 128,676,7 : ity 
210 | 30 | 249 | 1918 | 478,525,415| 2'133,727,783| 3,008,512,883| 81,980, 17,730,068 33,668,193] 769,913,575) 85,540,819 252, 108,581,037) 6, 5-4 
214 | 27 | 241 | 1917 | 179,251,583) 2'020,873,663| 2,536,285,638| 83,283,515| 18,056,229, 33,826,618 439} 104,249,639) 87, 102,808 10 ee ee 5 96 807 at 
213 28 | 241 | 1916 | —173,964,782| 1/892,607,916| 2,309,218,646 83,364,248 14,965,709, 33,626,284) 752,950,280| 109,634,423) 78,932, 67,342, 9 90310.383 
-208 | 28 | 298 1915 | 173,367,237) 1,779,279,016 2,094,687,042 81,086,074) 16,729,352, 33,042,753| 747,116,156) 114,284,715] 73,474,974) | 77,272,294) 5,180, 
219 | 31 | 250 | 1914 | —171,173,551| 1'706,365,495| 1,981,751,898| g2,552,532| 20,351,766, 31,707,842 172 160,368, 8,832,680) 73,616, + 4, papi 
229 | 31 | 260 | 1913 165,648,871 1,617,873,512| 1,908,943,098, 85,879,873, 20,590,870 669,834) 629,325,113) 73,112,720) 63,397,935) 65,254,5 — cor 
224 | 26 | 250 | 1912 | 176,248,405| 1/485,103,814| 1,859,523,581| 95,906,396 18,704,471| 28,579,734| 559,124,999] 67,041,884| 58,290,809) 60,768,428) 4, “0188 
219 | 21 | 240 | 1911 | 170,799,114) 1'358,488,374| 1.787,969,415| 99,882,124, 15,001,771| 29,600,2 512,189,723} 74,625, 55,052,362) 60,883,134 Ppny 1} 
198 | 16 | 214 | 1910 | —172,960,857| 1'227,231,592| 1,659,845,447| 129,622,493| 18,941,120) .495,009,854 71,112,568) 50,955,665) 50,107,465 a yl 
173 | 16 | 189 | 1909 | 166,712,430) 1,084,345,817| 1,615,844,321| 145,560,729) 19,547,873) 446,276,468 71,664,128) 47,692,111) 46,224,278) a oa net 
157 | 14 | 171 | 1908 | 166,874,569) 987,253,140) 1,452,827,572) 147,069,411| 30,618,300 259,309 487, 47,405,112) 41,408,083 3,380, 732383 
146 | 14 | 160 | 1907 | 169,968,545) 921,166,712| 1,280,359,719| 133,137,396 46,296,378) 348,458,980 67,345,019] 47,318,707, 38,690, Boer] 
122 | 16 | 138 | 1906 | 170,020,809 826,418,442 1'299,394,605| 159,728,118] 52,979,490] 265,902,863 69,531 1a a eee 708,108 807 
98 | 14 | 112 | 1905 | 170,616,599 723,507,218| 1,212,636,997| 172,742,135| 46,320,369) 9225,568,149 77,053,477| 48,099,132) 29,642,79 ee en 508 
79 14 | 93 | 1904 180,875,035 671,577.813| 1067,027.851| 172.582.975| 42,715,261| a189,738,779 104,027,124) 45,879, eT ee 
79 13 92 | 1903 | 178,185,960, 623,691,963] 897,722,617] 165,249,187| 66,807,783) 158,567,600 110,539,666, 43,312,581 21,143,827 2.286, a= 
68 | 12 | 1902 | 170,152,287) § 73,262,009 872,087,030! 131,751,255) 61,000,012) a127,927,688 95,783,955 y | 20,954,2 rete 
67 | 13 | 80 | 1901 | 165,530,075 515,000,000| 807,313,520) b120,000, 65,360,986| a108,438,671 88,767,719| 34,327,172} 20,046,842 1,910,7044 4 
61} 15 | 76 | 1900 158,119,116) 509,000,000 703,321,296] b100,000,000| 64,488,774) 88,500,575) | 75, 33,268,627, 19,275,878) 1,742,414, 
| ! 


a —Includes loans to policyholders. b Approximate. 
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surance companies is sound 

and stable as witnessed by a 
study of the “Distribution of Life 
Insurance Assets Since 1900” 
table which appears on this page. 
The experience of the life insur- 
ance business in investing funds 
over the years has embraced suc- 
cessive cycles of war, depressions, 
epidemics and prosperity. Out of 
this experience has come a knowl- 
edge which has governed the in- 
vestment policy of life insurance 
companies which has placed them 
on a plane of unsurpassed finan- 
cial stability. 

Life insurance companies at the 
turn of the century consisted of 
78 companies, 61 ordinary and 15 
industrial, with total admitted 
assets of $1,742,414,173. As of 
December 31, 1943, there were 305 
companies, 239 ordinary and 66 
industrial, with total admitted 
assets of $37,766,395,509. Thus, 
the assets of the business have 
been multiplied more than twenty 
times over this period and show 
an increase in excess of $36,000,- 
000,000. This is a record unsur- 
passed by any type of industry 
over a similar period. 


Tue asset structure of life in- 
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Early in the twentieth century 
the Armstrong Investigation ex- 
erted the first influence on life 
insurance investments. The regu- 
lations governing investments as 
a result of this investigation 
changed the character of the life 
insurance portfolio. No longer 
was new stock buying permitted. 
In addition, railroad holdings de- 
clined as farm mortgage holdings 
increased proportionately. 

During the first World War pe- 
riod of 1916 to 1918, Government 
bonds were purchased in heavy 
volume primarily as a patriotic 
duty but secondly on mature judg- 
ment as being one of the safest 
and soundest investments avail- 
able. After the war new economic 
and industrial projects made their 
appearance and public utilities 
and industrial holdings made their 
appearance in volume in the in- 
vestment portfolios. In 1921 farm 
mortgages reached the peak of 
popularity. As farm mortgages re- 
ceded, mortgages other than farm 
increased until 1931 when they 
became the dominant investment 
of life companies. As a result of 
this trend to mortgages, life in- 
surance companies found them- 


selves during the depression as 
probably the largest holders of 
real estate. Properties on which 
insurance companies held mort- 
gages were freely turned over to 
the companies when values de- 
creased. As a result, real estate 
holdings reached their peak in 
1937 but since that time have 
showed a constantly decreasing 
trend. 

As in 1916, life insurance in- 
vestments were immediately chan- 
neled into Government bonds at 
the start of this war. This despite 
the fact that the return is less 
than would be available in other 
investment media. More than 
twelve billion dollars represented 
United States Government hold- 
ings and life insurance companies 
are increasing those holdings at 
the rate of approximately ten mil- 
lion dollars a day. 

The “Percentage Distribution of 
Assets” table as shown on this 
page gives the trend of invest- 
ments for a ten-year period from 
1900 until the present time. In 
1900 bonds accounted for 40.4 per 
cent of the assets of life insurance 
companies, mortgage loans, i- 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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2) TO THE INFANTRYMEN 


ax Oaks A first wave, the second, third, fourth—on 

ore ot they come, the foot soldiers! With stab- 

2 bing, clattering guns, they fought through 

days and nights of hell before the fall of 

Cherbourg. Men determined to keep America 

a land of free, untrammelled, unregimented people! 

Men determined to rescue peace and prosperity from the 
unholy mess now cooking on the German borders! 





| No planes, tanks, trucks or ships to carry them! Those 
lads started at Valley Forge. Ragged, barefoot soldiers 
then, fighting the ice and snow as well as the enemy, 
they have marched on down through the history of our 
country — never giving in — fighting for the peace and 
prosperity of you and I. In strange lands, filthy fox 
| holes, under burning desert suns, or in the frozen north, 
| they are fighting on—fighting to erase Tokio’s threat, 
to Foe Hitler and his gangsters. 


We pledge to them our increasing efforts that they may 


march home again, head high, proud of the completion 
of their job. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT fe =. INDIANA 











1943 














PLAN FOR PEACE-TIME 


Everywhere men still gravely aware of war’s de- 
mands, are, nevertheless, turning their minds to 
plans for peace-time. Never before have the 
economic principles of life insurance been fortified 
with such acute public awareness of the need of 
planning. 


Fidelity agents, with a complete kit of sales 
tools, are well equipped to capitalize this public 
acceptance. Just recently they gained a new 
approach to post-war and lifetime planning in 
Fidelity’s non-medical for Juveniles—full insurance 
down to age 5, payor benefits to age 15. Issue 
age for graded benefits, 0 to age 4. 


Faithfully Serving Insurers Since 1878 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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How Interest Earnings Affect the Cost 
of Life Insurance 

















Net Rate of Amount of Additional Investment Income if Net 
Interest Earned Interest Rate Earned Were 1% Higher in 
1942 1 1941 1942 1943 
$ 
Aetna Dh cetecness« 9,100 
Bankers a ae 2 
Hartford....... 3 
Mutual, Hartford..... 4 
Equitable Life, New York 30 
Equitable SE SPP 
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,000 7 ,000 ° 
,000 2 ,000 ,300 
, 000 3 ,000 , 500, 
,000 3 ,000 ,400, 
,000 27,000,000 ,400, 
000 2, 000 2,300, 
000 1, 000 1,200, 
000 1, 000 13,000, 
000 2 ,000 1,900, 
000 ¥, 000 7,800, 
Metropolitan New York..... 000 55, 000 58,700, 
Mutual nn 000 7 000 8,000, 
Mutual Life, New York............. 000 14, 000 15,500, 
National Life, Vermont 000 2 000 2,400, 
New England Mutual, Boston 000 5 000 5,700 
New York New " 43 000 29, 000 30,900, 
utual, Milwaukee 70 000 14, 000 15,200 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles { 68 2, 000 2, 000 2,200, 
Penn 4 12 7, 000 7, 000 8,200, 
Phoenix Mutual, 41 2, 000 2, 000 3,000, 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 46 3, 000 3, 000 4,100, 
Insurance, Newark 36 41, oco 4, 000 48 ,600, 
State Mutual, W: 19 1, 000 2, 000 2,100, 
Travelers Insurance, 32 9, 000 9, 000 10,500, 
Union Central, Cincinnati..... 14 11 31 4, 000 4, 000 4,400, 
Total, 25 Companies 257,900,000 274, 000 400 
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A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ fands 
has been adopted; 


Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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Suits Opened When 
Parachute Failed 


One of the most interesting legal 
cases involving life insurance com- 
panies this year came during the 
past month when Mrs. Richard C, 
duPont brought action on policies 
totalling some $250,000 against the 
Mutual Life of New York, the 
Travelers and the Aetna Life. Her 
husband, glider expert who was 
killed in September of 1943 when 
his parachute failed to open, had 
been insured for that amount. 

The companies contend that they 
are liable only for the return of 
premiums since the contracts ex- 
cluded liability except when the in- 
sured was a fare-paying passenger. 
The claimant alleges that the ex- 
clusion should not apply because 
the flight was over when the as- 
sured took to his parachute. The 
Delaware two-year incontestability 
clause is also said to be involved in 
the action. That clause, as it ap- 
plies to aviation riders, has not 
previously been challenged in the 
State, although court attitude in 
other States is widely known. 








Life Insurance 


Business Gains 


For the first nine months of this 
year, new life insurance was 6.5 
per cent more than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. However, 
the new business for September 
was 6.2 per cent less than in Sep- 
tember of last year. According to 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America, ordinary business this 
September increased by 3.6 per 
cent over September of 1943, but 
industrial writings were off by 10 
per cent during the month. Further- 
more, group new business in Sep- 
tember was less by 42.2 per cent 
than in September of last year. 

Total new business in September 
of this year was $648,780,000 as 
contrasted with $691,996,000 for 
September of 1943. 

For the first nine months of 1944 
the new business was $6,874,481,- 
000 as against $6,453,822,000 in the 
same period of 1943. Ordinary was 
$4,763,563,000 against $4,174,327,- 
000 for an increase of 14.1 per cent. 
Industrial was  $1,124,966,000 
against $1,207,847,000 for a de- 
crease of 6.9 per cent. Group was 
$985,952,000 against $1,071,648,000 
for a decrease of 8 per cent. 











Steady progress of Bankers 
Life since 1887 has been 
distinguished by the integ- 
rity of its management and 
the character and ability of 
its field men. Our agencies 
are proving the value of the 
opportunities it offers in 
both personal representa- 
tion and in agency building. 
Our plan of compensation 
for general agents is unique 
and affords a lucrative pres- 
ent and a secure future for 
doing the job. 
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Average Policy— | 
Ordinary Only | 


HE ever increasing awareness of | 
insurance, which has been gen- | 


erated in the public mind by Social | 
Security, the average person’s | 
health experience in the past sev- | 


eral years when he has worked 
harder and longer hours than ever 


before and the educational adver- | 
tising drive by the life insurance | 
companies have all combined to | 


create a demand for insurance suffi- | 


cient for the individual needs. 


This story of life insurance is 


graphically told by the table to be 


found on page 18 which shows the | 


average ordinary policy written for 
ten years by 240 life companies. 
Naturally economic conditions 


govern the sale of life insurance, | 
particularly the average size of | 


each policy. Today due to war con- 
ditions and extraordinarily high in- 
come taxes, the major market for 
the sale of life insurance is in the 
income bracket of those having a 
net income of $2,000 a year or less. 

The average size policy written 
has shown an increase over the ten 
year period 1933-1943. During 1933 
the average size ordinary policy 
written by 240 companies was $1,- 
679. In 1939 the average was 
$1,547. For the past four years 
there has been a consistent increase 
until at present the average for 
1943 has reached $1,814. 


Individual Records 


The table to be found on page 18 
shows the individual records of 67 
life companies including all of the 


larger ones. Only eight of the com- | 


panies showed a decrease in the 
average policy written from 1933 
to 1948. However, it must be born 
in mind that the year 1933 was still 


a depression year whereas the pres- | 


ent year is a war inflated year. 
Although the average of $1,814 in 
1943 is $135 more than the average 
for 1933, it is yet much under the | 
average amount which could rea- 
sonably be expected to be neede 
for protection by men in the lower | 


income brackets. A minimum of | 


$5,000 of life insurance at age 35 
as protection for his family or for 
his own old age would seem almost 
mandatory for every man who is 
willing to apportion a share of his 
income for the purpose of erecting 
a financial bulwark between him- 
self and the possibility of adversity, 
either individually or to dependents. 



















































THE EXTRA Man IN YOUR ORGANIZATION 





FACTS FOR YOUR FINGERTIPS 


a specialized type of insurance today calls for “fingertip 
knowledge” of facts . . . all the pertinent facts. Connecticut 
General offers through its representatives in offices throughout the 
country a “fact knowing” service that can be of great assistance 


to brokers. 


Here is an organization which is thoroughly experienced in all types 
of personal insurance, which has the facilities to help you analyze, 
present and close a Group insurance case, to supply the technical 
information needed to arrange a Pension Trust or Business insur- 
ance plan, or to assemble the facts necessary to meet individual 


insurance or tax problems. 


* * * * * 


Call the EXTRA man in your organization for this “fact knowing”’ 
service. He may be reached at your nearest Connecticut General 


office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT ANDO 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE Ano GROVP ANNUITIES 
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EARLIER ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 


ISCUSSION of the evolution of management in 
D life insurance, to which the preceding article 

was devoted, leads logically to consideration of 
the historical development of organizational structure. 
In furtherance of our major theme, it will be of value 
to examine some of the earlier organizational patterns 
in effect and to trace the changes they may have 
experienced with the passage of time. Have the com- 
panies, in their growth and expansion, consciously ex- 
ploited the power of organization to the fullest extent 
and utilized it consistently and constructively in the 
attainment of sound objectives? This is a question to 
which, in spite of the paucity of information avail- 
able, it should be feasible to supply a reasonably sat- 
isfying answer. 

As previously noted, possibly the earliest discus- 
sion of life insurance organization of which a pub- 
lished record was made, was contained in an essay by 
John B. Lunger which appeared in the Yale Insurance 
Lectures of 1905. From the fact that at that time 
the author was an executive of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Conn., it may be per- 
missible to conclude that the material relating to 
organization which was featured in his essay was 
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PERSPECTIVES 


~ Historical Development 
Of 
Organizational Structure 


Article number thirteen of a 

series on various phases of man- 

agement as it applies to life 

insurance. Principles are pre- 

sented and discussed from the 

viewpoint of history, philosophy 
and natural laws. 


By DR. HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


President of the Hopf Institute of Manage- 
ment, Ossining, N. Y., and Contributing 
Editor of The Spectator 


derived from conditions then in effect in that com- 
pany. To illustrate “the manner in which a large life 
insurance company, following modern methods, is con- 
ducted in its home office,” Lunger presented the fol- 
lowing list of departments: 


Agency Policy-writing 

Financial Policy Loans 

Actuarial Inspection 

Medical Policyholders’ Bureau 
Legal Editorial and Advertising 
Bookkeeping Supply 

Auditing Mail 

Claims Filing 


teal Estate Loans 


To the mind schooled in present-day concepts of 
organization, this list conveys the impression of 4 
curious mixture of organizational values, largely un- 
standardized as to terminology and lacking in a per- 
ception of essential functional relationships. After 
the lapse of forty years and in view of the dearth of 
reference material available, it cannot be stated with- 
out qualification that the picture conveyed by Lunger 
is typical of conditions in effect at the time in question. 

A few years after Lunger’s essay was written, one 
of the largest life insurance companies in the country, 
the New York Life, published an interesting and pro- 
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fusely illustrated book on its home 
office organization. This was one 
of the earliest works of its kind 
and attracted wide attention. It 
was prepared by, or under the di- 
rection of, one of the principal ex- 
ecutives of the company, who ex- 
pressed the view that the various 
sections of the publication, which 
first appeared as a series of bulle- 
tins, constituted an “instructive 
and illuminating series.” For 
present purposes, it is pertinent to 
state that the text was composed 
in a popular and descriptive vein, 
and that the author refrained from 
any discussion of the underlying 
theory of organization, apparently 
taking it for granted that this sub- 
ject was devoid of public interest, 
as, indeed, it may well have been. 

Throughout the work there are 
disclosed to the reader the same 
deficiencies of terminology re- 
specting organizational subdivi- 
sions and perception of functional 
relationships as were pointed out 
in connection with the Lunger 
essay. Even after careful analysis 
of the text, it is difficult to be cer- 
tain of the exact significance to be 
attached to the terms “department” 
and “division,” for in a number of 
instances they are employed indis- 
criminately to designate one and 
the same organizational concept. 
Perhaps the most prominent incon- 
sistency relates to the grouping of 
departments and divisions. Eleven 
principal departments are enumer- 
ated, and the activities of many of 
them are separated into divisions 
and, in some instances, into subor- 
dinate sections; moreover, twelve 
separate “divisions” are listed 
which apparently have an organiza- 
tional status independent of that of 
the principal departments. 

In the absence of any specific 
explanation, one is inclined to con- 
clude from the nature of the activi- 
ties of these divisions that the ma- 
jority stand in a service relation 
to several, or all, of the principal 
departments. If this conclusion is 
founded in fact, it is justifiable to 
assume that the pattern of or- 
ganization in effect was responsible 
for the maintenance of many un- 
hecessary channels of communica- 
tion, as well as for blurring of 
functions and overlapping of au- 
thorities. Because it may be of 


current interest, the list of depart- 
ments and divisions is presented 
below: 
Departments 
Actuary’s 
Agency 
Auditor’s 
Comptroller’s 
Inspection 
Law 
Medical 
Printing 
Real Estate 
Supply and Advertising 
Treasury 
Divisions 
Files and Records 
Indexes 
Inquiry 
Letter (Incoming) 
Mailing (Outgoing) 
Policy Briefs 
Policy Changes 
Policy Claims 
Policy Issues 
Policy Loans 
Premium Collection 
Stencil 


Passing now to the period which 
witnessed the inception of World 
War I, it is appropriate to reiterate 
the fact, alluded to in the preceding 
article, that at that time the func- 
tional type of organization had be- 
gun to be vaguely understood and 
appreciated by life insurance com- 
panies. Apart from growing ac- 
ceptance of the organic integrity of 
the function of distribution, a very 
few institutions (not, as it hap- 
pened, among the largest) had pro- 
gressed to the point where they 
recognized that the establishment 
of a new business, or underwriting, 
department was an essential step 
forward in the field of organiza- 
tion. 

With the increasing need for bet- 
ter service to the men in the field, 


. 


it was realized that all activities 
having to do with the consideration 
of risks and the issuance of policies 
should be brought together under 
one responsible control, exercised 
by a senior executive of the com- 
pany to whom the medical director 
would stand in an advisory rela- 
tionship. Accomplishment of this 
objective necessitated in some com- 
panies rather radical changes in 
traditional viewpoints, as well as in 
organization relationships. It was 
natural that more or less protracted 
periods of time should be required 
for their consummation. 


Organizational Characteristics of 
Large Companies a Generation Ago 


The status of development of the 
design of organizational structure 
attained a generation ago may well 
engage somewhat extended consid- 
eration, for it represents the 
springboard, so to speak, which 
was shortly to be employed in 
launching the tremendous expan- 
sion the business was destined to 
experience in the next decade and 
a half. For purposes of analysis, 
five companies of widely varied size 
have been selected and divided into 
two groups. The relative sizes of 
these institutions at the time in 
question may be seen from the fol- 
lowing table: 


Approximate 
Amount of In- 
surance in 

Group Company Force in 1916 
I A $1,500,000,000 

I B 1,700,000,000 

II C 800,000,000 
II D 400,000,000 
II E 200,000,000 


It may not be amiss to explain 
that the five accompanying charts 
were prepared in 1916, for use in 














SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 


"There is much in common pervading company organiza- 
tioh in the life insurance field. There is, moreover, a gradually 
growing understanding of the importance of the role of or- 
ganization in the production of more stable and effective op- 
erating results. In certain instances, indeed, full appreciation 
has been demonstrated of the values to be extracted from 
employment of the scientific approach to the design of or- 


ganizational structure." 


SS 
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connection with a series of lec- 
tures* on “Building an Organiza- 
tion,” delivered in that year before 
the Insurance Institute of Hart- 
ford. 


Organizational Structure of 
Company A 

Company A, whose design of or- 
ganization is depicted in the ac- 
companying chart, was established 
in 1857; 60 years later, it had ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred mil- 
lions of insurance in force and 
could, therefore, be classified as 
among the largest institutions in 
the life insurance field. The official 
staff numbered 28 persons, of whom 
eight were executive officers and 20 
were assistant officers. With re- 
spect to the former group, it is in- 
teresting to note the wide grada- 
tions of importance and the dissimi- 
larity of types of responsibility 
presented. The list of executive 
officers begins with the president 
and terminates with the actuary; 
it is apparently arranged in de- 
scending order of rank and, there- 





*H. A. Hopf. These lectures were 
never published. The material, includ- 
ing charts of many other companies, 
is preserved in the library of the 
Hopf Institute of Management. 


fore, leads to the conclusion that 
the latter official, the only technical 
insurance officer included, was out- 
ranked by all his colleagues. 

Study of the chart indicates that 
the president and vice-president 
are without portfolio; essentially, 
they belong in the classification of 
administration, as the term is un- 
derstood today. The second vice- 
president is assigned to the loan 
department, which is normally em- 
braced within the finance function; 
therefore, he should properly be re- 
garded as in the classification of 
management. In that classification, 
also, under modern interpretations, 
are to be placed the other titular 
designations listed, namely, counsel, 
medical director, superintendent of 
agencies and actuary. As for the 
secretary, the divisions of which 
his department is composed clearly 
justify its inclusion in the field of 
operation. 

In the light of the general desig- 
nation, “executive officers,” ar- 
rangement of the eight titles in 
question according to type of re- 
sponsibility exercised, would reveal 
inconsistencies of classification. 
The term “executive,” as generally 
used, covers almost every conceiv- 
able official relationship that an in- 


dividual may have to the institution 
he serves and, therefore, often leads 
to misunderstanding. It is well, 
therefore, to recognize that undera 
strict and entirely warrantable 
construction of the term, it should 
be reserved for those official posi- 
tions which fall clearly in the field 
of management. Applying this 
distinction to the list of titles under 
consideration, they may be classj- 
fied as follows: 


Administration 
President, Vice-President 


Management 
Executive: Second Vice-President, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Advisory: Counsel, Medical Diree- 
tor, Actuary 


Operation 
All Junior Officials or Assistant 
Officers 
Non-classifiable—Secretary, a  cor- 
porate title, to be defined in terms 
of a given case 


In presenting this classification, 
it should be stressed that we are 
dealing here with the essential 
character of the various official 
positions and not with the manner 
in which incumbents may have per- 
formed the several responsibilities 
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assigned to them, or the relative de- 
grees of importance in which they 
may have been held by the employ- 
ing institution. 

The list of 20 assistant officers 
furnishes material of interest for 
purposes of analysis. There is a 
partial correspondence in the order 
of arrangement by title between 
this list and the senior one, but 
some titles apparently do not link 
up with specific executive officers, 
unless, of course, it was the prac- 
tice for the two administrative offi- 
cers personally to supervise one or 
more of the departments. It is 
quite possible that the order of ar- 
rangement was dominated by the 
amounts of salary paid, an assump- 
tion supported by the fact that the 
senior list is so arranged (vide 
New York State Insurance Report 
for 1916). 

What strikes the analyst at once 
regarding the list of assistant offi- 
cers is the length to which stand- 
ardization is carried in the titular 
designations. Assistant counsel, 
assistant medical directors and as- 
sistant secretaries are each of 
three grades. This technique may 
have been justified by reason of 


tions; 
three departmental, 
two are special in character. 


suggests little, 


concepts. 


conditions peculiar to the company, Function Department 
but in general it would seem to be Control Acoouation 
a refinement of ranking that might Production Policy Admn. 
well be dispensed with out of con- Control Accounting 
sideration for possibly unfavorable Control Accounting 
reactions of individuals so classi- Control Accounting 
fied. Of the 20 titles set forth, 13 Control Accounting 
are companywide in their implica- Control Accounting 
two express functional, and Control Co-ordinating 
relationships; Production Underwriting 
Control Co-ordinating 
The indicated separation into de- Production Policy Admn. 
partments, of which 12 are shown, ws P 
if any, attempt to Division Section 
adhere to definite organizational Bookkeeping 
The secretary’s depart- Assignment 
ment (an inconclusive designation Auditing 
not in accord with good practice) Collection 
contains 13 divisions, heterogene- Collection Premium Note 
ous in character and apparently Collection Addressograph 
drawn from various departments Collection Card Record 
found incorporated in life insur- Service | Mailing 
tines New Policy 
ance company organization. As far Service Photographic 
as the terminology employed lends Change Policy ’ 


itself to interpretation, it would 
seem that the divisions, exclusive 
of two which cannot be identified, 
would rearrange themselves under 
a logical functional and depart- 
mental plan, such as will be pre- 
sented in the next succeeding 
article, as follows: 





se 


PLAN 


Pacific Mutual’s New and Unusual Savings | 
Plan is complete personal insurance pro- 
tection, precisely lined up with the needs 
of today’s way of life. It is protection 
for all four hazards — Death, Sickness, 
Accident, Old Age — combined in one 
plan, issued by one company. 

This New and Unusual Savings Plan 
—simple, logical and saleable — ranks 
high on the long list of company advan- 
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Complete |_| 


Fully Automatic Carriage 
Tabulation and Automatic 
Dual Division..... just two of 


many exclusive Fridén Features 


It will be noted from the fore- 
going tabulation that five of the 
divisions included in the secretary’s 
department should not be accorded 
a rank of importance equal to that 
of the other six shown; the nature 
of the activities undertaken would 
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board to the dials...prevents the entry of the ONE in the 
dials and clears the for the entry of the 
divisor. FRIDEN FULLY AUTOMATIC DUAL DIVISION 
then permits the operator at the touch of a key to automati- 
cally obtain positive or negative quotients ...and at the com- 
pletion of the division, the keyboard automatically clears, 
preparing the machine for any sul nt calc 
Telephone or write your local Fridén Representative for com- aes amen etme een a 
lete information and the availability of these Calculators, 
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seem to warrant confining them to 
the level of sections. 

The loan department, with nine 
divisions, is subject to less critical 
comment on the score of organiza- 
tion. The designation of the de- 
partment, in view of its indicated 
scope, is not broad enough. Finan- 
cial, or investment, department 
would seem to be a more accurately 
descriptive term. One might well 
query whether the tax division 
does not more properly belong in 
the accounting department, and 
also whether it would not be better 
practice to include the policy loan 
division in the policy administra- 
tion, or in the actuarial, depart- 
ment. Furthermore, it seems jus- 
tifiable to raise a question with re- 
spect to the maintenance of two in- 
dependent divisions dealing, re- 
spectively, with interest on mort- 
gage loans and interest on policy 
loans, when the work they are 
called upon to do is an integral 
part of already established divi- 
sions covering such investments. 

As for the actuary’s department, 
the eight divisions of which it is 
composed call for no special com- 
ment, except perhaps in the case of 
the surrender division. The de- 


partment has the responsibility of 
determining surrender values, just 
as it also calculates policy loan 
values, but it is not the logical 
channel for initiation of the vari- 
ous activities which a life insurance 
company may find it advisable to 
undertake in connection with the 
maintenance of business in force 
and the necessary readjustment of 
relations with policyholders. The 
sales department has a vital task 
to perform in this connection, and 
the policy administration depart- 
ment also enters into the picture. 

With respect to the remaining 
departments listed on Chart A, the 
medical, legal and agency depart- 
ments are logical components of a 
soundly designed organizational 
structure. “Inspection,” however, 
is not of departmental rank, but 
rather a division of the underwrit- 
ing department. Similarly, 
“Cashier” should not be of depart- 
mental stature, but a division of 
the accounting, or financial, de- 
partment, unless, of course, the 
title is synonymous with treasurer, 
a designation that appears nowhere 
on the chart. “Claim” is a divi- 
sion of the policy administration 
department, and “Supply” a divi- 


sion of the co-ordinating depart- 
ment, or perhaps only a section of 
the purchasing division of that de 
partment. As for “Real Estate,” 
with its bracketed reference to the 
auditor, it is difficult to interpret its 
correct status in the plan under 
consideration; therefore, no specific 
comment can be made. Three of 
the four miscellaneous divisions 
are obviously parts of the service 
division. The fourth, “Pensions,” 
is a responsibility of the standing 
committee on employment and, 
from the operating viewpoint, may 
logically be assigned to the person- 
nel division of the co-ordinating 
department. 

The foregoing brief discussion 
of the organizational plan of Com- 
pany A may well be concluded with 
certain general observations. The 
company is one of the most suc- 
cessful in the country; its operat- 
ing results have long evoked the ad- 
miration of its competitors. At the 
time depicted, the company was 
reaping the rich rewards of long 
years of careful and conservative 
planning, dominated by sound prin- 
ciples to which it has consistently 
adhered to this day. 

Analysis of the structural design 
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of the company was motivated 
primarily by the thought that it 
afforded a highly interesting ex- 
ample of the individualistic char- 
acter of organizational concepts in 
yogue a generation ago. It may be 
inferred from the facts presented 
that in all likelihood the dominant 
emphasis was upon the human fac- 
tor, and that the contribution to 
progress which might have been 
made by more effective structural 
design, while doubtless consciously 
appraised, was nevertheless re- 
stricted to a level of secondary im- 
portance. In the light of the op- 
erating results accomplished, it is 
dificult in this instance to question 
the validity of such a philosophy. 


Organizational Structure of 
Company B 

Company B was founded in 1842. 
At the time to which the chart here 
shown refers, it had approximately 
seventeen hundred millions of in- 
surance in force, of which an ap- 
preciable amount, not directly 
ascertainable from the official re- 
port to the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, was written in a 
number of foreign countries. The 
information shown in the chart is 
in skeleton form and, therefore, 
less extensive than that presented 
in the case of Company A; more- 
over, it excludes reference to ex- 
ecutives resident in- foreign coun- 
tries. It will be observed that sub- 
division of the organizational struc- 
ture stops at the departmental! level 
and that no particulars are given as 
to the number of officials in the 
categories of medical director, 
actuary and secretary. Recourse 
was therefore had to the New York 
State insurance report to secure 
these and other facts underlying 
the statements presented below. 

The official staff, excluding for- 
eign executives, number 33 per- 
sons, divided into two general, 12 
senior, and 19 junior executives, 
as they would be classified accord- 
ing to present-day standards. Study 
of the chart reveals the following 
characteristics, which parallel the 
case of Company A in a number of 
respects : 

1. The president and the vice-presi- 
dent are without portfolio and evi- 
dently share the burdens of general 
administration. 

2. There are wide gradations of im- 
portance among the senior officers, as 
May be inferred from inspection of 
the salaries of which they were the 
recipients. The highest-paid individ- 


ual in this group, a second vice-presi- 
dent, received $30,000, and the lowest 


paid, the manager of the real éstate 
department, $10,500 per annum. 

3. Titular designations are conven- 
tional, but the inclusion of three 
major officials in the category of sec- 
ond vice-president is an unusual prac- 
tice, for which no wholly satisfying 
explanation is apparent. 

4. Departmental separations do not 
bring to expression any consistent rec- 
ognition of correct functional con- 
cepts. 

5. Organizational values, in a num- 
ber of instances, are not correctly 
expressed. 


The last two points are deduced 


from the following facts. A total 
of 10 functions, separated into 14 


departments, appears in the chart. 


By logical rearrangement, these 10 
functions could be compressed to 








advantage into perhaps half the 
number. Of the 14 departments 
shown, at least six are not of in- 
dependent departmental stature, 
but would be reduced to the level 
of divisions or sections in a sound- 
ly integrated scheme of organiza- 
tion expressing modern practice. 
Company B presents a picture of 
strongly intrenched departments, 
self-contained to a large degree. It 
indicates a pattern of operating re- 
lationships which very likely cre- 
ated heavy demands for co-ordina- 
tion and integration. One recalls 
that this was a rather typical con- 
dition among larger companies at 
the time in question, but the sig- 
nificance of its bearing upon future 
(Continued on page 58) 








@ Trying to go on living when the heart is aching...to meet old 
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have created a sreat life insurance 


company, protecting the family 


and serving the nation.” 
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as autumn began its frosty 

race to get ahead of summer 
and catch up with winter, was the 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court not to grant a re- 
hearing in the government’s case 
against the fire insurance com- 
panies. It was in that case, orig- 
inally, that the Supreme Court by 
a 4-3 finding held that insurance 
is commerce and is subject to the 
Federal anti-trust laws. In effect, 
the court on October 9, said “we 
ain’t foolin,’ we still think it’s com- 
merce!” Because no form of cov- 
erage was excepted from the court’s 
original fiat, life insurance finds 
itself a bedfellow with fire and cas- 
ualty business on a mattress that, 
just now at least, is none too com- 
fortable. 

Federal Legislation 


Bedfellows before the court may 
be the lot of the life and property 
insurance companies, but bedfel- 
lows they are not when the quilt 
happens to be the Bailey-VanNuys 
Bill which would exempt insurance 
from the terms of the Sherman and 
Clayton anti-trust laws. As Octo- 
ber began, tycoons of the life, fire 
and casualty business foregathered 
in Chicago with committee mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. Purpose 
then (before the Supreme Court’s 
refusal to rehear the famous case) 
was to determine whether or not 
collective action could be ®aken 
looking toward legislation which 
could be supported by all and which 


BR: news of the insurance world, 
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Press relations man for Institute of Life 
Insurance. 
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would ameliorate the position of in- 
surance in the midst of a chaotic 
legislative status. Evidently the 
time was not ripe for a full “meet- 
ing of the minds.” 

Admirably representing the atti- 
tude of many life insurance com- 
panies, Leroy A. Lincoln, president 
of the Metropolitan, made it plain 
that the Bailey-VanNuys Bill, in 
their opinion, was insufficient. The 
life companies prefer the sugges- 
tions made by the insurance com- 
missioners during a prior meeting 
in St. Louis. The commissioners 
had recommended drafting legisla- 
tion which would definitely fix in- 
surance regulation and supervision 
solely in the hands of the States. 
They would also take insurance out 
from under the terms of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, the 
Robinson Act and the Patman Act. 
In addition, the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts would be amended, as re- 
gards insurance, to exclude any 
prohibitions that would apply to 
reasonable cooperative insurance 
practices among the companies 
which would be necessary and in- 
cidental to statistical rate bases, 
rates, coverages and related mat- 
ters. The fire insurance executives, 
for the most part, seemed to like 
the Bailey-VanNuys Bill and noth- 
ing else—at least right now. 

A few of the casualty officials, 
on the other hand, brought up the 
question of a possible Constitu- 
tional amendment which would rule 
that insurance should be free of 
Federal fingers for all time. This 
the life companies disliked on the 
ground that insurance should not 
seek svecial privilege as a business 
and that a bad public reaction 
would result. 

Sum and substance of the con- 
ferences was a clear cleavage of 
opinion as between the life com- 
panies, the fire companies and the 
casualty and surety companies. The 
life companies favor the recommen- 
dations of the insurance commis- 
sioners which are now in the 
legislative drafting process for 
submission to the Congress. The 
fire companies still plump for the 
Bailey-VanNuys Bill which is be- 
fore the Senate after a similar 
measure was approved by the House 


with a thumping majority. The 
casualty carriers are somewhat un- 
decided, but with a few leaning 
toward the idea of a Constitutional 
amendment. Meanwhile, none had 
agreed on a clear course of action 
which all could pursue. Rapport 
between the insurance commission- 
ers and the life insurance com- 
panies, however, has become very 
pronounced on this question of how 
to proceed now that the country’s 
highest court has finally said that 
insurance is indeed commerce. 

Significant it was that Insurance 
Commissioner Charles F. J. Har- 
rington of Massachusetts, chairman 
of the commissioners’ committee 
on Federal legislation, in address- 
ing the Boston Life & Accident 
Claim Association recently, came 
out for immediate legislation to 
remedy the situation created by the 
Supreme Court decision. “It ap- 
pears to be the philosophy of gov- 
ernment today,” he said, “to send 
all our problems to Washington. 
If we do not want that to be done 
with the insurance business, the 
industry must get to work and 
support such measure as may be 
finally decided upon as the best 
solution.” Trouble was that “such 
measure,” although in the drafting 
stage, has not appeared as this is 
written. 


American Life Convention 


Life underwriters and actuaries 
who once looked with fear on any 
policy which did not contain an 
aviation exclusion clause have 
changed their thinking. In this 
respect the business has caught 
up with the times. Before the an- 
nual meeting of the American Life 
Convention in Chicago early in Oc- 
tober, and fully reported elsewhere 
in this issue, its aviation commit- 
tee (headed by James E. Hoskins, 
assistant actuary of the Travelers) 
recommended that “If any aviation 
restriction is included in policies 
issued after the war, the excluded 
hazards shall not comprise more 
than those of military and naval 
aeronautics and of civilian pilots 
and crew members.” Admittedly, 
special rates would be used where 
there was indication that the ap- 
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cUN OCTOBER.. 


plicant intended to continue (or 
originally engage in) personal fly- 
ing on a persisting scale. 

The sessions of the ALC were 
war-geared and streamlined and 
the usual separate section meetings 
were omitted entirely. Laurence 
F. Lee, president of the Occidental 
Life of Raleigh, N. C., and presi- 
dent of the Peninsular Life of Jack- 
sonville, succeeded James A. Mc- 
Lain, president of the Guardian 
Life of New York, as president of 
the American Life Convention. 
New member elected to the execu- 
tive committee was Robert E. 
Sweeney, president of the State 
Life of Indiana at Indianapolis. 
His candidacy for the post had 
been noted in The Spectator for 
August, together with the an- 
nouncement that he had the unani- 
mous endorsement of the Indiana 
Association of Legal Reserve Life 
Insurance Companies. Re-elected 
to the executive committee for full 
terms were W. E. Bixby, president 
of the Kansas City Life; Dwight 
L. Clarke, executive, vice-president 
of Occidental Life of Los Angeles; 
and Claris Adams, president of the 
Ohio State Life. Retiring-presi- 
dent McLain of the ALC, following 
custom, also went onto the execu- 
tive committee. 

Chairmen of the various sections 
of the American Life Convention, 
because this was a wartime busi- 
ness gathering wherein the sections 
did not meet, were not elected. The 
former section heads will remain in 
their posts for another year. They 
are Ray E. Fuller, Equitable Life 
of Iowa, agency; Paul E. Fisher, 
Indianapolis Life, financial; Berk- 
eley Cox, Aetna Life, legal; and 
J. R. Leal, Interstate Life & Acci- 
dent, industrial. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters was represented at 
the meeting of the American Life 
Convention by the following offi- 
tials: William H. Andrews, Jr., 
president; James E. Rutherford, 
executive vice-president; and Philip 
B. Hobbs, secretary. 

Completed elections at the annual 
meeting of the National Fraternal 
Congress in St. Louis brought Far- 
rar Newberry, president of the 
Woodmen of the World at Omaha, 


to head the organization. As presi- 
dent of the NFC, he succeeded Mrs. 
Grace W. McCurdy, president -of 
the Royal Neighbors at Rock Island, 
Ill. Walter C. Below, president of 
the Fidelity Life at Fulton, IIL, 
was elected vice-president. Named 
to the executive committee to fill 
a vacancy was J. B. Baker, presi- 
dent of The Maccabees at Detroit. 


Fraternal Congress 


External act of the Congress was 
to adopt a resolution urgently sup- 
porting continued regulation and 
supervision in the hands of the sev- 
eral States. That resolution re- 
sulted from a discussion, before 
the NFC legal section, of the status 
of insurance now that the Supreme 
Court had declared it to be com- 
merce and within the Federal anti- 
trust laws. 

Various chairmen of the sections 
of the Congress were elected as fol- 
lows: Roy Mohan of Degree of 
Honor at St. Paul, to legal section; 
Bernard F. Conway, of Royal 
League at Chicago, to medical 
section; and J. A. Doubles of 
Modern Woodmen, to the State 
congresses section. 


Life Advertisers 


As October passed its robust 
middle, the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association held its annual 
meeting in New York City and 
dealt with a broader scope of topics 
than has been customary in the 
past. Not only were advertising 
and sales promotion methods and 
practices brought under the pur- 
view of the sessions, but the LAA 
went fully into the ramifications of 
its meeting theme—“A Preview of 
Tomorrow’s Opportunities and Ob- 
ligations.” As fully reported on 
other pages of this issue, the LAA 
discussed National Service Life In- 
surance, reconversion of returning 
service men, anti-inflation cam- 
paigns, the job of selling life in- 
surance to farmers and the many 
aspects of better insurance public 
relations. 

Lewis B. Hendershot, of Berk- 
shire Life, became president of the 
LAA succeeding Bart Leiper of 
Provident Life & Accident. Russell 





B. Reynolds, of American Mutual 
Life at Des Moines, was made vice- 
president; C. Russell Noyes, of 
Phoenix Mutual, was elected secre- 
tary. A. H. Thiemann, of New 
York Life, who, acted as general 
chairman of the meeting, was made 
treasurer. As editor, the LAA 
chose Francis J. O’Brien of Frank- 
lin Life at Springfield, Ill., for the 
second time. 

Incidentally, Mr. O’Brien has 
just resigned from the Franklin 
Life post of director of sales pro- 
motion (which he has held for 
about the past five years) to join 
the Roche, Williams & Cleary Ad- 
vertising Agency in Chicago. He 
takes over his new duties as of No- 
vember 3. 


Cancellation 


The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers and 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, tentatively set for Novem- 
ber 14 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, has been can- 
celled as the result of a question- 
naire sent to member companies. 
Majority returns were to the effect 
that the wartime restrictions and 
wishers of the Office of Defense 
Transportation should be observed 
and the meeting should be called 
off. 

It was felt that the natures of the 
ALAO and the LISRB were such 
that they would not lend them- 
selves readily to streamlined ses- 
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Charles L. Christiernin. Dr Bonnett had 
been associate medical director. 
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sions along the lines of those held 
by other insurance organizations 
under today’s conditions. Notice 
of cancellation of the meeting was 
sent out by F. Hobert Haviland, 
chairman of the Bureau board of 
directors; Chester O. Fischer, 
chairman of the Bureau executive 
committee; and Grant L. Hill, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Life Agency Officers. 


Executive Changes 


Associated with the Sun Life of 
Canada since 1917, and director of 
agencies of that company since 
1936, W. S. Penny resigned on 
October 1. As this is written, no 
successor has been appointed. 

H. J. Hornberger has resigned 
as actuary of the Great Northern 
Life at Chicago to become associate 
actuary of the North American 
Life in that city. He has been with 
the Great Northern for twenty-two 
years and has done much inde- 
pendent actuarial work for a num- 
ber of smaller companies. He will 
continue that procedure. 

F. D. Light, who has been with 
the Shenandoah Life at Roanoke, 
Va., for sixteen years, has been 
made assistant secretary of the 
company. Readers of our October 
issue will recall that the Shenan- 


doah Life recently named F. Ed- 
ward Huston as actuary. Mr. 
Huston had been secretary of the 
American Life Convention. 

Harold A. Loewenheim, CLU, has 
joined the Home Life of New York 
in its sales planning division and 
will develop field contacts there un- 
der the direction of John H. Evans, 
manager of that division. During 
the past ten years he has been with 
a large Eastern company in a 
supervisory capacity and has long 
been active in local life under- 
writers affairs. 

Archibald H. McAulay has been 
elected assistant actuary and a 
member of the committee on selec- 
tion for the National Life of Ver- 
mont. Recently, he has been assist- 
ant actuary for the Northwestern 
National Life at Minneapolis and 
before that was in the actuarial de- 
partment of the Sun Life of 
Canada at Montreal. Russell V. 
Vernet has been chosen as adver- 
tising assistant in the public re- 
lations division of the Mutual Life 
of New York. He has been a mem- 
ber of the advertising department 
of the Providence Journal at Provi- 
dence, R. I., and was _ recently 
honorably discharged from the 
Army Air Corps Reserve. An- 
nouncement of his connection with 


the Mutual Life was made by 
Clifford B. Reeves, assistant to the 
president. 


Life Institute 


The Institute of Life Insurance, 
which is headed by Holgar J. John- 
son, has launched a special ad- 
visory committee for its women’s 
division of which Marion Stevens 
Eberly is director. The committee 
consists of Mary F. Barber, assist- 
ant to the president of Penn 
Mutual Life; Margaret Divver, 
assistant advertising manager of 
John Hancock Mutual Life; Bea- 
trice Jones, agency assistant of 
Guardian Life; Ellen M. Putman, 
Rochester agent for National Life 
of Vermont; Helen Rockwell, Cleve- 
land agent for the same company; 
and Mildred F. Stone, agency field 
secretary for Mutual Benefit Life 
of Newark. 

Walter E. Schneider, magazine 
editor of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and before that asso- 
ciate editor of Editor & Publisher, 
has joined the Institute of Life In- 
surance to supervise press rela- 
tions, advertising and promotional 
activities. Before going with 
Editor & Publisher, Mr. Schneider 
was on the staff of the Philadelphia 
Ledger for fourteen years. 
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home office every week. 
It sure helps to make 
more sales!” 


William Penn | 
Sets Up a Trust 


When Penn was ready to leave his new 
Province of Pennsylvania to journey back to 
England, he prudently appointed three commis- 
sioners to act as guardians in the event of his 
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BOUT five outstanding things 
A happened when the Ameri- 
can Life Convention held its 
meeting in Chicago as the month of 
October ushered in the fall season. 
All of them were important. None 
of the five was affected much by the 
day-to-day actions of the ALC— 
actions which cannot and should not 
be discounted since they make up 
the backbone of the business of the 
organization: without which the 
normal progress of any unit such 
as this would face a precarious 
future. 

To begin with, it was evident 
that (at least for the present) the 
idea of merging the American Life 
Convention with what is now the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America (formerly the Life Presi- 
dents) has been dropped. In fact, 
it was Issac Miller Hamilton, chair- 
man of the Federal Life of Chicago 
and sole surviving founder of the 
ALC, who commented that “I am, 
personally, glad that the decision is 
to keep the American Life Conven- 
tion an independent unit in my 
time.” He said that when he made 
the informal talk which closed the 
convention. The moment was, 
justly, his alone and he wanted two 
wishes fulfilled—to see the ALC 
reach the pinnacle of its achieve- 
ments and, himself, to be able to 
serve another decade. That would 
bring him to his ninetieth year. His 
own life is essentially the Ameri- 
canization of an individual and the 
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ALC has taken a leading part in the 
Americanization of life insurance 
in the United States. This writer 
remembers vividly a week in the 
Hotel Astor in New York City 
nearly two decades ago when Mr. 
Hamilton appeared at a session of 
what was then the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and car- 
ried with him one of the first “suit- 
case radios” the country had seen. 
It occupied a large piece of bag- 
gage, nearly as big as a portman- 
teau, and it was just a bit ahead of 





ROBERT L. HOGG 


Manager and general 
counsel of the ALC. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE 
CONVENTION 


the times. Mr. Hamilton and I dis- 
cussed the possibilities of the then 
“new fad.” He was way ahead of 
me, although I had been teaching 
“wireless code” to members of the 
Associated Lighting Industries of 
New York. As the tenth month of 
this year began, I talked with him 
in Chicago—and his topic was the 
future of aviation and what post- 
war flying will do for the peoples of 
the world. I set this down because 
the incidents serve in illustrating 
the kind of men who projected, 
fathered and made great the whole 
institution of life insurance in this 
country. Certainly not all of them 
were saints (they all were human, 
were they not?), but the leaders 
had vision, had the will to work, 
had the common sense to see that 
the public must be served instead 
of damned, and had the individual- 
ism of “intestinal fortitude.” 


Federal Situation 


As Mr. Hamilton’s remarks 
were a fitting close to a meeting 
that was billed as a “bobtailed and 
streamlined” gathering (but which, 
due to the acute responsibilities of 
the times, had as large an atten- 
dance as most ALC conventions) 
there were other phases which de- 
served special note. There was the 
extemporaneous description by Le 
roy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, of what had hap- 
pened up to, and including, the cur- 
rent case in which the Supreme 
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A retrospective summary of features at 
the recent wartime business meeting in 
Chicago. Status of insurance under 
current Federal moves was in limelight, 
as well as social security program. 
Members heard mighty story of life 
insurance in action with armed forces 
in the pacific. Laurence F. Lee (pictured 
on facing page) was elected president 


succeeding James A. McLain (at right). 


By W. Eucene Rorscu 
Managing Editor, The Spectator 


Court of the United States declared 
that insurance is commerce and is 
subject to the Federal anti-trust 
laws. There was the outline, by M. 
Albert Linton, president of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, of the social se- 
curity thinking which the insur- 
ance officials believe pertinent. (It 
will not be made public for a time, 
lest outsiders strive to use it for 
political capital of one kind or an- 
other.) 

There was the stirring descrip- 
tion by Major Daniel J. Reidy, of 
the Adjutant General’s Department 
at Washington, D. C., of how Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, sup- 
plied by the government, was sold 
to, and received by, the armed 
forces of the Army in the South 
Pacific and Central Pacific. The 
facts recited by the major made 
the delegates to the American Life 
Convention renew their whole- 
hearted faith in the business they 
Serve and showed them that some 
$115,000,000,000 of government life 
insurance is now in force. 


Officials Elected 


There was, too, the election of 
Laurence F, Lee, president of the 
Occidental Life of Raleigh, N. C., 
and president of the Peninsular 
Life of Jacksonville, Fla., as head 
of the American Life Convention to 
Succeed to the post which has most 
recently known the fine guiding 
hand and administrative vigor of 
James A. McLain, president of the 


Guardian Life of New York. It was 
no small indication of the determi- 
nation of the ALC to continue to 
act as an independent organization 
representing the Midwest com- 
panies and the less gigantic units, 
that Robert E. Sweeney, president 
of the State Life of Indiana at In- 
dianapolis, was named the new mem- 
ber of the executive committee and 
took the place of A. J. McAndless, 
president of the Lincoln National 
Life of Fort Wayne, who was presi- 
dent of the ALC two years ago. Mr. 
Sweeney had the firm backing of 





RALPH H. KASTNER 


Associate general counsel 
of the ALC. 





the Indiana Association of Legal 
Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
who felt that his interest in the 
whole movement fully justified his 
successful candidacy. The member- 
ship of the ALC entirely agreed 
with that concept. They also re- 
elected to the executive committee, 
for regular terms, the following 
officials: W. E. Bixby, president of 
the Kansas City Life; Claris 
Adams, president of the Ohio State 
of Columbus, and Dwight L. Clarke, 
president of the Occidental Life of 
Los Angeles. 

Next, there was the expressed 
view of the industrial section of the 
American Life Convention that 
some person at ALC headquarters 
should devote full time to that ele- 
ment of the business and that the 
men of the industrial section would 
hold seminars along the lines of 
those which have featured the 
financial section. Suggestions to 
this effect, said J. R. Leal, chairman 
of the industrial section and vice- 
president and secretary of the In- 
terstate Life & Accident, were 
already before the executive com- 
mittee of the ALC and the factors 
in the situation have been ap- 
proved, although not finally decided 
upon. 

It was after the meeting last year 
that those interested in the indus- 
trial section began formulating 
their procedure to make that sec- 
tion outstanding and to give it the 
prominence which the place of in- 
dustrial life insurance in the future 
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of America deserves. The house-to- 
house canvass required to sell in- 
dustrial life insurance can be of the 
utmosts benefit to the whole insti- 
tution in the promotion of better 
public relations. 


Commissioners’ Views 


Following these matters in im- 
portance (especially since the 
United States Supreme Court, on 
Oct. 9, declined to review the gov- 
ernment’s case against the fire in- 
surance companies in which it had 
held that insurance is commerce), 
came the remarks of Newell R. 
Johnson, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, who commented on the atti- 
tude of the insurance department 
solons of the various states in the 
face of the situation created by the 
government’s efforts to bring in- 
surance under its control. 

Commissioner Johnson, who 
heads the Minnesota insurance de- 
partment, stressed the hearings 
held by the commissioners’ commit- 
tee on Federal laws and legislation, 
and declared that the meeting of 
the executive committee of the com- 
missioners which had been con- 
vened previously in St. Louis had 
formulated what apparently is a 
workable policy. That is that the 
commissioners want such Federal 


legislation, in the face of the cur- 
rent crisis, as will once and for all 
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leave insurance legislation and su- 
pervision in the hands of the sev- 
eral states; will remove insurance 
from the terms of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the 
Robinson and Patman Acts; and 
will clear it from such aspects of 
the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
Trust Acts as would interfere with 
necessary and reasonable insurance 
combinations for the making of 
rates and the establishment and 
operation of proper statistics. 


Highlights Outlined 


From the foregoing, it can be 
seen that this retrospective sum- 
mary ranks the mentioned five 
lampposts of the recent business 
meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention as follows: the decision to 
keep the ALC separate from the 
Life Insurance Association just 
now; the report on life insurance in 
action as visualized under the 
terms of National Service Life In- 
surance and described by Major 
Reidy; the description by Mr. Lin- 
coln, of the Metropolitan Life, of 
what has taken place in regard to 
insurance thinking anent the situa- 
tion created by the Supreme Court 
contention that the business is com- 
merce, and the views of M. Albert 
Linton on social security ideas; the 
election of Laurence F. Lee as presi- 
dent of the ALC and the choice of 
the other officials for the coming 


LEROY A. 
LINCOLN 


He gave the 
ALC a true pic- 
ture of where 
insurance 
stands in the 
light of the Su- 
preme Court 
decision. 





RAY E. FULLER 


Production forces found him an 
able spokesman for their views. 


terms (no meetings of sections 
such as the agency section, finan- 
cial section, etc., were held and the 
various chairmen carry over) ; and 
the intention of the industrial see- 
tion to have a full-time person deal 
with its problems at ALC head- 
quarters. 

By no means does this aver that 
there were not many other activi- 
ties of the ALC sessions which 
were worthy of note. It simply 
makes brief reference to matters 
which, in the opinion of one writer, 
were dominant in publicity interest. 
Behind those matters is the tremen- 
dous volume of work which is 
‘apably performed by life insurance 
leaders and which had made the 
ALC an epitome of all that is best 
in life insurance thinking along the 
lines of trusteeship and service in 
the broadest sense. 


Cleavage 


When President Lincoln, of the 
Metropolitan Life, began to outline 
for the ALC delegates what insur- 
ance men were thinking along the 
lines of needed legislation to rem- 
edy the chaotic situation created 
when the Supreme Court declared 
that insurance is commerce, he re 
ferred to meeting which had been 
held among representatives of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, the life companies, 
the fire companies and the casualty 
companies. With his every word it 
became clear to his listeners that 
there is sharp cleavage between the 
various lines of business on this 
score. The life companies and the 
commissioners apparently (for the 
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most part) see eye to eye on the 
trend of the necessary Federal leg- 
islation which may be presented to 
Congress. The fire insurance com- 
panies seem bent on attempting 
passage Of the Bailey-Van Nuys 
Bill (a measure which in identical 
form, and known as the Walter 
Bill, passed the House and is now 
before the Senate and would re- 
move insurance from the terms of 
the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
Trust Acts). The casualty compa- 
nies are not, entirely, decided on 
what they want, although the sug- 
gestion for a Constitutional amend- 
ment which would put insurance 
entirely beyond the reach of Fed- 
eral government is strongly advo- 
cated by a powerful minority of the 
casualty executives. 

At this point it is worth while 
remarking that since, after the 
ALC sessions, the Supreme Court 
refused to rehear the case in which 
it had decided that insurance is 
commerce, the commissioners are 
going ahead with drafts of legisla- 
tion to be proposed to the Congress 
while, in their opinion, will cure the 
evils that might result from Fed- 
eral interference, control and, per- 
haps, ultimate absorbtion. 

As to what M. Albert Linton had 
to say about the life insurance con- 
cepts on social security programs, 
that must wait until further gath- 
erings are held with those inter- 
ested and, particularly, until after 
the national election campaign 
either brings us a new national 
President or results in another four 
years of the present administration. 


A symposium on the views then 
obtaining among insurance compa- 
nies regarding the situation created 
by the Supreme Court decision was 
a major factor on the first day of 
the ALC Chicago convention on 
Oct. 3. Participants in that discus- 
sion included Berkeley Cox, associ- 
ate counsel of the Aetna Life and 
chairman of the ALC legal section; 
Robert Dechert, counsel of the 
Penn Mutual Life; Powell B. Mc- 
Haney, vice-president and general 
counsel of the General American 
Life, and George E. Walton, title 
attorney of the Metropolitan Life. 
Most of those views can now be 
considered “water over the dam” 
since the Supreme Court has de- 
clined to rehear the case in which 
it decided, by a mere 4-3 minority 
of the court, that insurance is com- 
merce. However, as uttered, they 
formed a representation that kept 
the convention delegates on their 
Mental toes for hours. It is not an 
&Xaggeration to say that no man 


who listened to the symposium 
could fail to have an intimate 
knowledge of all that transpired in 
the Supreme Court case up to that 
time, as well as having the basis 
for individual thinking about the 
whole future of life insurance as a 
private and independent enterprise 
distinguished from totalitarian 
government theories. 


President's Report 


Retiring President McLain, of 
the American Life Convention, in 
his report on the administration 
under his stewardship, pointed out 
that all companies were suffering 
to some extent because manpower 
pools, suitable for supplying vacan- 


cies in executive ranks, had beeri 
depleted by war conditions. As a 
result, the upgrading of employees 
has sometimes been dictated by ex- 
pediency rather than by specific 
individual qualifications. Further- 
more, many research projects have 
had to be abandoned temporarily 
and changes in personnel proce- 
dure, as regards new men, have 
been necessitated. This all has 
brought management problems 
which the business is now con- 
fronting. 

Mr. McLain touched on the tre- 
mendous impetus given to em- 
ployer-employee insurance thinking 
by the many pension plans being 
adopted which make use of ordi- 
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MODERN 
CITY 


Deep in the heart of 
the Land of Lakes lies 
the city of the “Seven 
Majestic Hills” . . . Saint 
Paul . .. the home of the 
Minnesota Mutual. 

Saint Paul proudly 
boasts the finest, most 
modern and efficient city 


hall and court house to be found any place in the country. 
The structure, unique in design and architecture, contains 
within its walls, offices and court rooms finished in 25 differ- 
ent kinds of woods obtained from all parts of the world. 
This 4,000,000 dollar structure has attracted world-wide 


attention. 


Minnesota Mutual is as modern as this handsome, efficient example 
of present day American architecture—in its variety of forms 
of coverage, generosity and clarity of policy form, sales aids that 


are effective and different. 





ST. PAUL 


sends greetings to 
the insurance men 
in Springfield, Il- 
linois where Minne- 
sota Mutual plans 
to establish a gen- 
eral agency. 
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nary and annuity policies. This, in 
turn, has led to growth of medical 
expense plans and has broadened 
the whole market for what life 
insurance companies have to offer. 

Dealing directly with the field 
forces, the speaker said that in his 


Wise Planning 


for a better world can hardly 
omit the financial condition of 


This obvious fact, 


boiled down, means American 


the family. 


families must be better protected 


through life insurance. 


* 


opinion the matters of agency 
compensation and agency retire- 
ment are not entirely the same, 
though they tend to become con- 
fused. Commissions and compensa- 
tion in general are only one facet 
of the production side of the busi- 
ness. Actual management is the 
other, despite the fact that there is 
a definite demand, adequately met 
by a number of companies, for 
exteasion of retirement plans. 

On the question of the national 
picture as it directly concerns busi- 
ness, Mr. McLain declared that the 
manner in which government, man- 
agement and labor are working 
together under the war program is 
a modern phenomenon. However, 
he pointed out that it should be the 
continuing responsibility of govern- 
ment to conduct itself as economi- 
cally as possible; to launch and 
maintain a tax program that will 
encourage venture capital; to abet 
individual enterprise; and to pro- 
tect equally the rights of manage- 
ment, agriculture, labor and other 
groups. 


Housing Projects 


Suggestion that the investment 
seminar of the American Life Con- 
vention, discontinued three years 
ago, should be revived was made in 
the report by the chairman of the 
financial section, Paul E. Fisher, 
treasurer of the Indianapolis Life. 
Discussing investment problems of 
life companies today, Mr. Fisher 
advocated low cost housing projects 
and praised the Canadian law 
which now makes such investments 
possible to life companies. Even if 
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United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Representatives have something un- 


usual to sell. 


Ask the man who owns a United Life 
and Accident Insurance contract which 


contains: 
1. Life Insurance 
2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 


4. Non-cancellable Accident 
Insurance 


5. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency Manager 








estimates of 550,000 homes annvw- 
ally in the postwar era materialize, 
he said, the mortgage demand will 
not absorb all the funds which the 
two-and-a-half billion dollar income 
of the companies make available for 
investment. He sees life company 
investment in new low cost housing 
as a possible solution for some of 
the portfolio difficulties. 

The law in New York, of course, 
permits such housing projects by 
life companies now. The Canadian 
law, as explained by Mr. Fisher, 
permits life company investment up 
to 5 per cent of admitted assets in 
land buying and the erection of 
government-approved moderate 
rental housing. The Dominion com- 
panies are guaranteed a return of 
21% per cent. On the other hand, if 
the return exceeds 6 per cent, the 
excess goes in a reserve against 
years when a government guaral- 
tee might be needed. 

Before the close of the meeting, 
the ALC voted to set up an invest 
ment research organization for 4 
long-range study of investment 
problems. Idea for such a unit was 
presented by A. L. McAndless, 
president of Lincoln National Life 

(Continued on page 68, 
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LIFE ADVERTISERS 


Annual meeting considered obligation of companies to returning veterans. 


Problems of reconversion and retraining were under review and postwar 


markets for business got close attention. Lewis B. Hendershot is the new 


president to succeed Bart Leiper. Vice-President is Russell B. Reynolds. 


majority of the members of 
our armed forces owned Gov- 
ernment War Risk insurance. The 
tendency of the average doughboy, 
however, was to regard this insur- 
ance as a temporary protection like 
his tin hat or his gas mask, to be 
discarded with the same cheerful 
alacrity when he was mustered out. 
The Life Insurance Advertisers’ 
Association convention, held this 
year at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, directed a good deal of 
its attention toward the place of 
life insurance during and following 
the present war. The life insurance 
companies, in collaboration with 
military and naval authorities, are 
endeavoring to make G.I. Joe insur- 
ance conscious in ways that will 
benefit his status when he becomes 
a member of his civilian commu- 
nity again. 
The services had, in the first in- 
stance an enormous selling job on 


D micr World War I the great 


By ARTHUR L. HURLEY 
Spectator Staff Writer 


their hands when National Service 
Life Insurance, in its present form 
was offered to our fighters. How 
that job was administered was dis- 
cussed by Lieutenant-Colonel Louis 
J. Grayson, officer in charge of life 
insurance section, the Adjutant 
General’s Office, in an address 
which immediately followed the 
opening luncheon. Colonel Grayson 
talked on “Selling $100,000,000,000 
of insurance to GI Joe,” and 
stressed the assistance by the life 
insurance companies in this vital 
work. 


Early Obstacles 


Speaking of the Army’s initial 
efforts to sell insurance, shortly 
following the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, Colonel Grayson said: “There 
was considerable feeling in the War 
Department and elsewhere that the 
Congress had intended National 
Service Life Insurance to be on a 
purely voluntary basis and that any 


Winners of exhibit awards at the LAA sessions. 
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semblance of a sales campaign 
might be misconstrued as coercion, 
and would thereby vitiate that in- 
tent. That attitude probably ae. 
counts in large measure for some 
of the criticism leveled at the War 
Department during those days al 
leging that military personnel had 
not been adequately informed con- 
cerning National Service Life In- 
surance.” 

In time this attitude was changed 
by the work of the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration assisted very mate- 
rially and in many ways by the life 
insurance companies. Since then 
results have spoken for themselves, 
as shown in a typical instance cited 
by Colonel Grayson. 

“In February, 1943,” he said, “I 
visited a large reception center on 
the West Coast. At that time only 
20 per cent of the personnel being 
processed there was applying for 
government insurance. A_ few 
months later, after the Army’s in- 
surance program got well under 
way, 99.9 per cent of the men proc- 
essed at that post month after 
month applied for insurance, for 
an average policy of around $9,900. 
In fact, for the past year and a 
half, over 99.9 per cent of all se 
lectees voluntarily applied for in- 
surance at the Reception Centers, 
and the average policy has been 
over $9,900. 


Conversion 


“The insurance fraternity has 
evidenced considerable interest in 
the matter of conversion of Na 
tional Service Life Insurance,” 
Colonel Grayson added. “It is ree 
ognized that insurance on convert 
ed plans will more likely be re 
tained by a soldier after discharge 
than will term insurance. However, 
experience has shown a marked 
tendency for enlisted personnel t0 
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decrease the amount of insurance 
upon conversion. Moreover, a large 
number of men in the Army may 
pave (a2 much different economic 
status after the war than they now 
have or anticipate having. Accord- 
ingly, in August, 1944, the War 
Department published a circular 
clearly defining its position with re- 
spect to conversion, emphasizing 
that it does not consider campaigns 
to effect conversion as necessary 
or appropriate during war time. 
The War Department feels that the 
question of conversion is one for 
decision by the insured, based upon 
his individual requirements, and 
that conversion should not be en- 
couraged during war time if such 
conversion would necessitate the 
insured’s reducing the amount of 
his insurance.” 


New Market 


The forenoon session of the con- 
vention on October 17 was given 
over to talks on the obligation of 
the insurance companies to return- 
ing servicemen and women—as po- 
tential insurance personnel, as re- 
instated civilians and as insurance 
prospects. 

David W. Tibbott, director of ad- 
vertising, New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, 
who spoke on “Meeting Our Obliga- 
tions to Returned Servicemen,” said 
of the new insurance market which 
will be opened up following the 
war: “Today there are nearly fif- 
teen million National Service Life 
Insurance policies in force, amount- 
ing to some 115 billion dollars. No 
estimate can be made of how much 
of this will stay on the books. 
Parenthetically, it is my own per- 


LEWIS B. 
HENDERSHOT 


New president 
of the Life 
Insurance 
Advertisers 
Association 


sonal opinion that we have an obli- 
gation to try and keep as much of 
it in force as possible, and that, in 
the end, it will pay us well to exert 
every effort in this direction. On 
the other hand, there is consider- 
able evidence that human nature 
hasn’t changed much in the last 
generation, and that many veterans 
of World War II will insist on 
transferring to a private company 
as their fathers did before them. 
But whatever they decide to do, 
this is the market in which we will 
be writing most of our new insur- 
ance for many years to come.” 

H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of 


The gavel of administration passes between Retiring President 
Bart Leiper of the LAA and Lewis B. Hendershot, the incoming 
president. 


agencies, Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company of Newark, de- 
scribed in detail the plan for train- 
ing back into insurance work those 
agents of his company who decide 
to return to their prewar jobs. 

“It is most important,” Mr. Ken- 
agy said, “to build the whole plan 
for returning serviceman on the 
premise that his readjustment to 
our business and to civilian life is 
fundamentally his own problem, 
that he wants no coddling, no spe- 
cial favors, no sentimental show 
over his noble sacrifice! Let’s not 
stifle the veteran’s natural initia- 
tive or his confidence that he can 
begin where he left off and do a 
bigger and better job than he ever 
thought of doing in his pre-war 
days.” 

Veterans’ Viewpoint 


The point of view of the returned 
serviceman was discussed by Wil- 
lard T. Plogsterth, director of field 
service, Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company of Fort Wayne. 

“What about the man who is re- 
turning from the serivce, but who 
has never been in the life insurance 
business?” Mr. Plogsterth asked. 
“One of the strongest selling points 
for our business has always been 
the stability of the business itself 
and the opportunity to build up a 
renewal income. In other words— 
security. Certainly your returned 
veteran is looking for security. His 
business career has already been 
rudely interrupted by his entrance 
into the Service. I don’t think he’s 
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looking forward to entering upon 
another business career only to 
have it, too, abruptly terminated. 
Moreover, life insurance is a prod- 
uct which is available now. He 
doesn’t have to wait until our plant 
is changed over from war produc- 
tion. 

“Then, too, many men have had 
while in the service an experience 
which was entirely new to them. 
They may for the first time have 
had wide contacts with people and 
have found that they enjoy those 
contacts. A business such as ours, 
which is built on contacts, may 
have a real appeal now.” 

The question of re-training of 
the veteran for a place in private 
industry was the subject of an ad- 


dress by E. Paul Huttinger, second 
vice-president of Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia. 

“When the millions of service- 
men and women return they will 
not be the same boys and girls who 
went to war,” Mr. Huttinger said. 
“They will be familiar with every 
kind of aptitude test for intelli- 
gence, education and general infor- 
mation. They will know what it is 
to work from 6:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
and sometimes for a stretch of 24 
or 36 hours without relief. They 
will know what prime physical con- 
dition means and the need for co- 
ordinating mind, body and soul to 
the task at hand. 

“They have been indoctrinated 
with the art of war and action— 





Our Best Defense 


It is the American tradition that the individual 


should build his own security. The self-respect- 


ing citizen will never be interested in pap, 


ladled to him from a government formula. Pri- 


vate insurance can provide adequate protection 


against loss caused by old age, death and dis- 


ability. Private insurance properly adminis- 


tered—with enthusiasm, intelligence, and effi- 


ciency—robs the proponents of “government 


in business” of all valid argument. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


- CHICAGO ® 
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plenty of direct action. They wij 
have been subjected to masterfy 
training devised by the best jp. 
structors, not working with slow 
and painful persuasion on the jp. 
tellect but with violence on their 
bodies. They will have known dis. 
cipline never dreamed of before. To 
a more limited extent this will algo 
apply to those who have gone into 
war industries. We will want them 
to have as favorable an impression 
and wholesome respect for our 
training and retraining operations 
as they now have for the training 
of the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force.” 


Juvenile Insurance 


Speaking of the potentialities of 
juvenile insurance as a somewhat 
neglected present-day field, D. Bobb 
Slattery, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Vermont, said: 

“It is such a splendid market that 
we can become very enthusiastic 
about it. A man may not be inter- 
ested in talking about himself, or 
he may not want any more life in- 
surance for himself, but you ask 
him about his boy Jim with a really 
sincere interest, and he will start 
talking. This not only applies to 
fathers, but it also applies to 
grandfathers, so the agent should 
be urged and advised to go over his 
complete list of clients and pros- 
pects and make a definite, organized 
approach on Juvenile insurance. 

“The field and the market are 
really tremendous. It is estimated 
that over three million babies will 
be born in 1944 and the birth rate 
is on the incline. There are approx- 
imately thirty million white chil- 
dren under age sixteen, according 
to the 1940 census figures. It is 
revitalizing to any agent to bring 
new, young blood into his prospect 
file. 

“My earnest recommendation 
would be that much of your time, 
thought and study be applied to the 
merchandising of Juvenile insur- 
ance to your field organization. 
Give them sales talks, leaflets and 
new approaches and thoughts on 
the subject, for they must be kept 
sold on the follow-through and on 
the idea of pushing Juvenile insur- 
ance, or your company will not be 
getting its share of this great mar- 
ket. 

“Both from the agent’s angle and 
from the company’s viewpoint, it 
can readily be seen that if a child 
is insured in your company and re 
ceives the proper service, care and 

(Continued on page 80) 





High Heels for Mountain Oimbing? 


OF COURSE NOT. Mountain climbing isn’t on the 
daily schedule of most of us so we go about it with 


care—secure proper equipment and use it correctly. 


When it comes to everyday activities, however, 
most of us are completely casual. Any old shoes will 
do for work. The guards on machines at the plant? 
We are so used to going through the same opera- 
tions day after day that we become a little lax. 
Traffic signals? It’s the same old street. We've 
crossed it safely a thousand times. 

So we go our accustomed ways, doing the things 


we've done for years and suddenly, bingo/ the laws 


of chance catch up with us. The old shoe isn’t strong 
enough to withstand the piece of steel that strikes it. 
During the one operation when we lift the guard 
just before going home, we put a finger too close to 
the moving machinery. And we dash across the 


street once too often. 


If we’d gone about these everyday duties in the 
same spirit that we went mountain climbing, these 
accidents probably wouldn’t have happened. People 
are injured much more frequently at humdrum daily 
tasks than at strange activities. They prepare for 
the unusual but take the ordinary for granted. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Maintaining the oldest and largest organization of safety engineers whose service pays profits 
to buyers of casualty and fire insurance and to agents and brokers as well. 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES IN MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 41) 


development was seldom, if ever, 
comprehended. 

In concluding discussion of the 
organizational structures of Com- 
panies A and B a generation ago, 
certain comments are in order con- 
cerning the character and extent of 
the committee form of organization 
maintained by them. In the case 
of Company A, six standing com- 
mittees are shown; it is difficult to 
identify the character of the mem- 
bership of these committees, but 
from consultation of the by-laws of 
the company, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the “Insurance” and 
“Employment” committees were 
composed of officers of the company 
acting in their capacities as such. 
The four other committees were in 
all probability standing committees 
of the board of trustees. 

As for Company B, the distinc- 
tion between standing committees 
of the board and those maintained 
for the purpose of establishing and 
controlling policy on lower levels of 
the organization, is clearly brought 
to expression in the chart. It is 


interesting to note that only two 
of the latter committees are indi- 
cated, the one presumably dealing 
with underwriting questions and 
the other with restorations, a prob- 
lem which even 30 years ago was 
possessed of complicated and vexa- 
tious aspects. It is possible that 
other committees were in operation, 
but available data are silent on the 
point and inquiry into this aspect 
of organizetion is not deemed es- 
sential for present purposes. 


Organizational Characteristics of 
Medium-Sized and Small 
Companies a Generation Ago 


We pass now to analysis of the 
status of development of the design 
of organizational structure of 
medium-sized and small companies 
a generation ago. Contrasted with 
the characteristics of the two large 
companies discussed, what may be 
gathered from inspection of the or- 
ganizational patterns of smaller in- 
stitutions? In particular, will such 
inspection make it possible to de- 
rive observations and conclusions 





that may shed light upon factors of 
significance for the purposes of 
this inquiry? 

As has been previously ind. 
cated, the analysis will concen 
itself with three companies which, 
in respect of aggregate amount of 
insurance in force at the time ip 
question, bore the relative propor. 
tions of 4to 2 to1. All three com. 
panies had by 1916 attained sub. 
stantial degrees of maturity; the 
success achieved by each in the ad. 
ministration of its affairs was of 
a superior order, and the direct r. 
sult of long-established leadership, 
Despite their marked disparity ip 
size, the companies enjoyed equally 
the confidence of both sister-insti- 
tutions in the field and the insuring 


Organizational Structure of 
Company C 

Company C was organized in 
1845. Seventy years later, it had 
approximately eight hundred mil 
lions of insurance in force and its 
official staff numbered twenty-five 
persons, divided according to pre 
ent standards into two general, 
nine senior, and fourteen junior ex- 
The company has always 
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been distinguished by its devotion 
to the fostering of sound principles 
of mutuality and by the simplicity 
of its organization. A glance at 
the accompanying chart will reveal 
that the structure is composed of 
deven departments, whose designa- 
tions are self-explanatory. Infor- 
mation concerning the extension of 
formal organization below the de- 
partmental level is not available. 

The theory on which the plan of 
organization was built apparently 
stressed the value of concentration 
of administrative control in the 
hands of two principal executives, 
the president and the vice-presi- 
dent. Moreover, it seems to have 
been predicated upon recognition of 
the importance of technical consid- 
erations as determining factors in 
development of the structure. As 
depicted in the chart, the organ- 
Wation is distinctly of the “line” 
‘ype, a fundamental characteristic 
0 which the structures of Compa- 
ales A and B also conform. 

There is no evidence at hand that 
those responsible for fashioning the 
organization of Company C were 
aware of the benefits to be realized 
from Structural evolution along 
functional lines, involving the es- 














tablishment of staff agencies in 
such fields as personnel and plan- 
ning. Moreover, from study of the 
departmental designations it is 
clear that there was lack of recog- 
nition of the organic integrity of 
the function of distribution, as well 
as of the interlocking character of 
all activities entering into the vi- 
tally important process of under- 
writing. As previously emphasized, 
the latter developments were just 
beginning to be understood and ap- 
preciated here and there in the life 
insurance field. 

It is interesting to point out that 
the concept held by Company C 
concerning the responsibilities of 
the secretary reveals the same dis- 
persion of activities as will have 
been noted from examination of 
the charts of Companies A and B. 
Company C assigns the bookkeep- 
ing and renewal departments to the 
care of the secretary, and also 
makes him responsible for the 
“Corresponding” department. This 
last is an omnibus term which 
needs to be specifically defined if 
its value is to be correctly ap- 
praised. Practically all depart- 
ments of a life insurance company 
have a steady, and often large, vol- 


ume of correspondence; doubtless 
in the instance under consideration 
definite limitations were imposed 
upon the character and scope of 
subject matter, but their nature 
must be left to the imagination. 


Organizational Structure of 
Company D 

Company D was established in 
1851; it is a progressive institu- 
tion, distinguished by the capacity 
of its management and the con- 
sistency of its policies. In 1916, 
the company had approximately 
four hundred millions of insur- 
ance in force and its official staff 
numbered seventeen persons, classi- 
fied according to modern concepts 
as follows: two general, six senior, 
and nine junior executives. It will 
be noted from the chart that the 
president, first vice-president, sec- 
ond vice-president and secretary 
composed a group of “Executive 
Officers,” meeting as a “House of 
Commons” for the discussion of 
questions of policy. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the term “discussion” 
was chosen by design to character- 
ize the nature of the deliberations 
of this uniquely named body and 
that it was not a substitute for in- 
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dividual action taken by its mem- 
bers in the exercise of their respec- 
tive responsibilities. 

The organizational breakdown 
consists of seventeen departments, 
all but three of which report, 
through an assistant secretary, to 
the secretary of the company. As 
one scans the titular designations 
of the fourteen secretarial depart- 
ments, it is apparent that they in- 
dicate a wide variety of organiza- 
tional values lacking the advantage 
of functional segregation. This 
fact calls for emphasis because, 
generally speaking, the existence of 
a large number of relatively inde- 
pendent departments tends to pro- 
duce among those in positions of 
immediate supervisory rank a 
strong belief in equality of au- 
thority, and thus is apt to compli- 
cate problems of co-ordination, as 
well as to lay a foundation for the 
development of bureaucracy. 

Worthy of note as a special or- 
ganizational feature is the clear 
line of demarcation established be- 
tween the policy and the medical 
departments. Both departments 
are component elements of the un- 
derwriting process, but the manner 
in which they are featured in the 
chart would support the conclusion 


that this fact had not yet been 
brought adequately to recognition. 
The second vice-president of the 
company is officially in charge of 
the former department; in the case 
studies thus far presented, this is 
the first instance encountered of an 
executive of relatively high rank 
devoting himself specifically to the 
policy department. Since the medi- 
cal director, as a rule, is not of 
comparable rank, it may be pre- 
sumed that a reporting relation- 
ship from the latter to the former 
official did, in point of fact, exist, 
and that a basis for essential co- 
ordination and control was thus 
provided. 

Conspicuously absent from the 
chart of Company C is any refer- 
ence to the function of distribu- 
tion. This omission may be 
ascribed to an oversight in connec- 
tion with the preparation of the 
original chart a generation ago, for 
the official list published in the 
New York State Insurance Report 
for the year 1916 does include ref- 
erence to a superintendent of agen- 
cies, who was the recipient of re- 
muneration exceeded only by that 
of three other officials. Since no 
data are available regarding the 
authority and responsibilities 





vested in the superintendent ¢ 
agencies, specific observations pm 
garding this phase of company gy. 
ganization are precluded. 

The four standing committe, 
of the board of directors call fo 
no comment and may be dismigge 
with the statement that they ap 
typical of general practice. It jg 
however, worthy of note that th 
membership of the board include 
the president, first vice-president, 
second vice-president, and th 
actuary. In the case of the lagt. 
named official, such membership m- 
doubtedly constituted a  distine 
departure from then current prac. 
tice, one which, be it stated, repre. 
sented a move of enlightened char. 
acter doubtless productive of a 
infiltration of essential technical 
viewpoints into board discussions, 


Organizational Structure of 
Company E 

Company E was incorporated and 
began business in 1851; at the pe 
riod to which the acrompanying 
chart refers, the company had about 
two hundred millions of insurance 
in force and, in spite of its rela 
tively small size, had begun to give 
a demonstration of leadership to 
the whole life insurance field in the 
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development and application of 
modern principles of organization. 
In 1916, the official staff was com- 
posed of fifteen persons, classified 
as follows: two general, three se- 
nior, and ten junior executives. A 
generation ago, the company was 
unquestionably in a_ transitional 
period; this fact endows its organ- 
jzational structure with special in- 
terest for purposes of discussion. 

Study of the chart reveals as per- 
haps its most prominent character- 
istic, the extent of the personal 
participation of the two general 
officers in the management of the 
company. The president actively 
directed and supervised the work 
of the planning, investment, claim 
and legal departments; the vice- 
president, who -was also the 
actuary, devoted himself to all 
other departments of the organ- 
jzation. Thus, these two chief ex- 
ecutives regularly concerned them- 
selves with all affairs of the com- 
pany in a manner which could 
hardly have been sustained in an 
institution of larger size. 

Because of the lack of standard- 
ized terminology in the chart, it is 
difficult to determine the number of 
departments of which the organ- 
izational structure was composed. 
Altogether, fifteen departmental 
designations are employed, but a 
number of these, as is evident, do 
not justify departmental rank; in 
fact, such “departments” as sales 
service, mail, renewal and supply 
are hardly comparable in impor- 
tance to any of the four divisions 
(a subordinate concept) into which 
the actuarial department is sepa- 
rated. 

The new business (underwrit- 
ing) department gives expression 
to a sound principle of organiza- 
tion, for in it all activities con- 
cerned with the selection of risks 
and the issuance of policies are co- 
ordinated under one executive head. 
The agency department, on the 
other hand, reflects a degree of 
over-elaboration, due perhaps to 
the fact that at the time in ques- 
tion it was engaged in pioneering 
work of a high order of value in 
connection with development of the 
function of distribution. Cer- 
tainly, purchasing, printing and 
reinstatement may only by strained 
interpretation be classified as logi- 
cal components of this function. 

The planning department, then 
an innovation, but now a feature 
of recognized value in modern life 
insurance organization, was broadly 
Inclusive in scope, dealing with 
such problems as organization, per- 








sonnel, methods, equipment, stand- 
ardization, office layouts, etc. It is 
shown as reporting directly to the 
president, a rather unusual rela- 
tionship, sanctioned perhaps by the 
fact that the sphere of activity of 
the department was conterminous 
with the boundaries of the institu- 
tion. In harmony with present-day 
theory, it would be a division of the 
co-ordinating department and the 
latter, in turn, would be embraced 
within the function of control. 

As pointed out in connection 
with other organizational patterns 
discussed, the area of responsibil- 
ity of the secretary, in the case of 
Company E, was defined by no par- 








ticular integration of sound prin- 
ciples. It is evident from the chart 
that service activities were inter- 
mingled with accounting, collection 
and financial procedures; in the in- 
terest of recognizing broad consid- 
erations pertaining to control, this 
phase of organization was subject 
to modification and change. In 
point of fact, later developments 
took the condition fully into ac- 
count and effected the essential ad- 
justments. 

Brief reference to the committee 
form of organization maintained by 
Company E a generation ago may 
serve as a fitting conclusion to the 
foregoing discussion. The three 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


MANY JUVENILE POLICIES part company with the 
youngster when he grows up, leaving him unin- 
sured, or underinsured —perhaps, uninsurable. 


But not this new Occidental policy for little folks. 


Each $1,000 of initial protection gives approxi- 
mate endowment results until age 21 and then— 
each $1,000 becomes $5,000 of Straight Life— 
without premium increase! And without evidence 






Result: Lifetime, adult protection at unequaled 


low rates—$9 to $12 per $1,000. 


We call this our Junior Estate Policy. Everyone 
else calls it “a miracle of insurance.” So will you. 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE % LOS ANGELES 


V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 
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standing committees of the board 
call for no comment, because they 
are common to practically all com- 
panies in the field and the scope 
of their responsibilities is clearly 
indicated by their respective titles. 
With regard to the four committees 
shown on the level immediately be- 
low the vice-president and actuary, 
the following observations are per- 
tinent: 

1. The agency committee concerned 
itself with the more important aspects 
of the function of distribution. 

2. The new business committee was 
charged with the responsibility of es- 
tablishing and interpreting major 
policies in the field indicated; it main- 
tained a line of demarcation between 
itself and the underwriting commit- 
tee of the new business department, 
which confined itself to joint-action 
upon individual cases. 

3. The publications committee had 
the special responsibility of supervis- 
ing this important field of company 
effort which, in many respects, was 
pioneering in character. 

4. The home office expense commit- 
tee exercised control over expense 
commitments coming within its pur- 
view, as defined. 

Reviewing in summary the or- 
ganizational characteristics of this 
group of three companies whose 
structures have been presented in 


brief analysis, the following gen- 
eralizations pertaining to the status 
of the patterns in effect in 1916 
seem warranted: 

1. As in the case of Companies A 
and B, the patterns maintained by 
Companies C, D and E should be de- 
scribed as highly individualistic, and 
as the products of a species of evolu- 
tion resting wholly upon internal de- 
velopment. 

2. The dominant aspect of organiza- 
tional structure in all three compa- 
nies is a type of departmentalization 
which apparently did not take into 
account qualitative changes accom- 
panying growth, but rested entirely 
upon the assumption that organiza- 
tional needs could be satisfied by peri- 
odie splitting off of work units and 
their establishment as separate enti- 
ties. 

3. Simplicity of structural arrange- 
ment is not, as might be supposed, a 
special attribute of the smallest com- 
pany, but of the three cases under 
consideration, is to be noted as a 
prominent characteristic of Company 
C, which was four times the size of 
Company E but, in turn, only half the 
size of Companies A and B. 

4. To the analyst experienced in the 
interpretation of organizational char- 
acteristics, it will appeal as reason- 
able to conclude that in none of the 
three cases is the product the result 
of comprehensive and scientific plan- 





ning, but rather the outgrowth of 
periodic readjustments and changes, 
dominated, in all likelihood, by expedj. 
ency and the influence of the human 
factor. 


Organizational Structure Under 
Present-Day Conditions 


Delination of the historical de. 
velopment of organizational strue- 
ture in life insurance has now been 
‘carried to the point where consid- 
eration may be given to the pres- 
ent-day status of development. 
Passing over the period which has 
elapsed since 1916, a period of un- 
precedented growth accompanied 
by rich opportunities for improve- 
ment and sound adaptation of pat- 
terns of organization to expanding 
and more complicated requirements, 
we come to 1944 and select for 
analysis an example of each of the 
three categories of size previously 
employed, i e., large, medium-sized 
and small. As will be readily un- 
derstood, these terms are purely 
relative, for the scale of size as ap- 
plied to life insurance companies 
has expanded so greatly during the 
past generation that the categories 
mentioned would have to be sup- 
plemented by the addition of “very 
large” and “very small” in order 











ORGANIZATION 


OF COMPANY (A) 
~1944- 





EXECUTIVE 


OFFICERS JUNIOR OFFICERS 


DIVISIONS 








Supt of Bonds 

Aust Supt of Bonds 
Dir RR Bond Research 
Dw Mun Bond Research 
Dir PU Bond Research 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Tramsacthons—Rec ords—Custody 
Rosloods 

Statistical Mumcipals 
Pubbe Utilities 





Supt Rewdence Loans 
Assistant Secretary 
Supt Mortgage Loans 
Asst Secretory 


Farm Loans and Sales 
Finance Committee Wort 
Real Estate 
Rehabshtation 

Property Accounting 
Residence Loans 


MORTGAGE LOAN 


Mortgage Loar Records 





Asst General Counsel 
Asst Counsel (7) 


Legislative Counsel 


GENERAL COUNSEL 





EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Aust Legislative Counsel 


Tithe Examinations Contested insur 
once Coses: Briefs, Tox Cases, ete 
Legislative Matters 

Publicity Matters: Library 





INSURANCE 
and AGENCY 
COMMITTEE 











FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 





OFFICE 
COMMITTEE 











NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 





RETIREMENT 
COMMITTEE 











EXAMINING COM. 


PUBLICITY 
COMMITTEE 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Treasurer 
Asst Treasurer 


TREASURER 


Cash Records Bank Accounts 
Receipts and Orsbursements 





Supt of Claus 
Asst Supt of Cloims 
Asst Supt of Cloims 


CLAIM 


Death Claim and Endowments 
Option Settlements and A 





Supt of NBI 
Asst Supt of N Bi 


NEW BUSINESS 
ISSUE 


Ley Underwriting: M. |. B. index 
Pokey: Preparation and Accounts 
Service and Controls 





PERSONNEL 


Applicants, Job Classifications 
Employee Ratings 





RESTAURANT 


Manager of Restourant 








MITTEE OF POL. 
ICYHOLDERS 











LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 











COMPTROLLER 


SECRETARY 


COMPTROLLER 


Bootteeping 





SUPPLIES AND SERVICE 


Printing Statonery, Sus 
Mashing 











HOME OFFICE BLDG 


Home Office Building Furniture 
Stee! Files, Various Insurance 
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Aust Secretory 
Asst Secretory 


Aust Secretory 


SECRETARY 


Policy Change; Policy Change Conver 
tion: Photo 

Agency Examinations: Premium Collec 
tron ond Related Activities (7 Units) 
Premium Collection Addressograph 
Policy Title. Cord Record Service 
Miscellaneous 





VICE-PRESIDENT 
and ACTUARY 


Asst Actuories (6) 


ACTUARIAL 


Mathematical. Change Risk ond Stotis 
tical, Surrender Closing Surrender 
Correspondence Change Calculation 
Dividend: Policy Loan; Closing, Ac 
counting Repayments and interest 








DIRECTOR OF 
AGENCIES 


Asst Dir Agencies (6) 
Agency Secretary 








MEDICAL DIRECTOR 





Aust Medical Directors (6) 
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to encompass the factor of magni- 
tude under present conditions. 

To enhance interest in the an- 
alysis which follows, the examples 
chosen were drawn from the com- 
_— previously considered. 

a gratifying circumstance that 
Deoenien A, D and E, upon whom 
the selection fell, { 
operated in supplying complete data 
desired and were also able to fur- 
nish charts reflecting current con- 
ditions of organization. 


charts, with 


tions and certain changes required 
to adapt them to space limitations, 
will now be briefly discussed. 


Present Organizational Structure 


of Company A 


In 1944, Company A had grown 
to approximately three times the 
size it had attained a generation 
earlier. We find the official staff 
divided into executive officers and 
junior (instead of assistant) offi- 
cers, but it is now naturally of 
much greater size. 
category numbers ten individuals 
instead of eight, 
fifty-three instead of twenty. Thus, 
the total of twenty-eight executives 
maintained in 1916 has 
meantime expanded to sixty-three. 
Departments, too, have increased in 
number, though only 
rising from twelve to fifteen; com- 
ponent divisions 
from thirty-seven 
Each of these divisions is respon- 
sible to a supervisor, who is not, 
however, shown 


Doubtless, in 


stances, the importance of operat- 
is such that they 
would readily classify as separate 
departments in a smaller organiza- 


ing divisions 


tion, 


The most important 
tional development discernible from 
study of the chart is the separa- 
tion of the former loan department 
Into two independent departments, 
described, respectively, as bond and 
mortgage loan; each is assigned for 
Management to an 
rank of vice-president. This change 
obviously reflects the great increase 
Mm responsibilities which has ac- 
companied the growth and diversifi- 
Cation of the assets of the com- 
pany and created the need for spe- 
tialization expressed in the titles 
of the junior officers in charge. 

Another important development 
telates to the creation of 
Vice-president, to whom a miscel- 
laneous group of departments, con- 
sisting of treasurer, 
usiness issue, personnel and res- 


The former 


and the latter, 


taurant, has been assigned. Here 
we note the emergence of the treas- 
ury concept, the establishment of a 
well-balanced and comprehensive 
new business (underwriting) de- 
partment, the creation of a defi- 
nitely organized staff agency deal- 
ing with vitally important aspects 
of personnel, and possibly a more 
or less random allocation of food 
service. Due to the variety of un- 
related activities undertaken by the 
group of departments in question, 


it may be surmised that this phase 
of organization is subject to modifi- 
cation with the passage of time. 
The third development of note 
concerns itself with the establish- 
ment of the office of comptroller and 
its inclusion in the classification of 
“Executive Officers.” This step un- 
questionably expresses recognition 
of a general and long-existing need 
for the evolution of accounting and 
allied procedures along lines inde- 
pendent of, or at least supple- 





How to choose a life partner 


When Ed Merritt’s two sons joined the marines, most of his neighbors 
thought he’d sell off his herd. But Ed ke »pt the whole farm going, even though 


it meant working eighteen hours a day. 


“A man can see his duty plain enough,” 


he said simply . . . and did the job, for Ed isa man of character. 


We'd like to recommend him as a 


“life partner” for you. The life insurance 


company with such people as policyholders is a good place for your own in- 


surance, 


Here at Northwestern National Life we give our agents an extra incentive 
to sell this kind of man. We know that much of the strength of this company 
lies in the strength of the men and momen who buy its policies . . . in their 
thriftiness, in their determination to carry on without lapsing. For most lapsed 
policies mean a loss not only to the man who lapses, but to the company, and 


ultimately to its policyholders. 


That’s why your Northwestern National agent is given a special incentive 
to write for you exactly the kind and amount of insurance you need and can 
afford, to keep your insurance program in good health—and to seek out good 
life partners for you in the other policyholders he serves . . . men of character 


like Ed Merritt. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vattéoreal LIFE 


INSURANCE 


0. J. Arnold, President 





COMPANY 


Minneapolis 4, Minn, 
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mentary to, conventional practic 
dominated for so great a time} 
the requirements associated wis 
annual reports to state insurany 
authorities. It is also justifigh 
to assume that the creation of 4 
comptrollership has paved the wy 
for the adoption of instruments 
control, i. e., budgeting, cost » 
counting, economic analysis, ¢. 
which are indispensable to succey. 
ful administration under pregey. 
day conditions. Activities assigng 
to the comptroller include supe 
vision of a number of factors thy 
are usually associated with su 
stantial and recurring expense con. 
mitments. 

The  secretary’s departmat 
which a generation ago consiste 
of thirteen divisions, is now show 
as composed of nine; these are é& 
voted largely to collection and se- 
vice activities. One of the forme 
divisions of the department hw 
been made a component of the ney 
business issue department; other 
have been transferred to the com 
troller’s department, a logical ste 
in consonance with the require 
ments to be satisfied by the latter. 
The secretary’s department, # 
now constituted, presents a reasor- 
ably homogeneous picture from th 
organizational viewpoint; it is it 
teresting to note that collection « 
tivities, presumably because 
great volume involved, have bea 
organized on the unit plan, 4 
method of control which is in ha 
mony with sound, modern practice 

The actuarial, agency and medi: 
cal departments are patterned very 
much after the plan in vogue? 
generation ago, but a large increas 
in the number of junior officers & 
sociated with each of them ha 
occurred. This fact testifies et 
quently to the quantitative aspect 
of the important responsibilitie 
involved; the history of life insur 
ance during the past thirty yeas 
points with equal emphasis to th 
certainty that, qualitatively sped 
ing, the burdens of these depart 
ments have grown apace. It is pt 
tinent to observe, in passing, that 
titular designations, which fr 
merly ran to extremes of standart: 
ization, have now been simplif 
by the elimination of classificatio 
into first, second and third assistat! 
officer. 






























Company D 
Company D expanded in size # 
proximately five times during 
period from 1916 to the preset 
Examination of the accompanyils 
chart reveals that for the first tit 
(Continued on page 72) 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES 
(Concluded from page 29) 


continue to show an upward trend. 
Since the start of the war farms 
and farm families have greatly in- 
creased their purchases of !ife in- 
surance. With improved financial 
income and their inherent thrift, 
farmers are buying life insurance 
with the realization of its impor- 
tance to the security of the farm 
and their family. 


Industrial Insurance 


The table on industrial insur- 
ance gives the amounts of insur- 
ance written and in force in thou- 
sands of dollars. At the beginning 
of the last decade of December 31, 
1933, $16,630,666,000 of industrial 
insurance was in force on an allo- 
cated State basis. Ten years later, 
at the end of the decade, an in- 
crease of $8,243,446,000 was 
achieved to make the total of in- 
dustrial insurance outstanding at 
the end of 1943, $24,874,112,000. 
This was an increase-in ten years 
of 50 per cent. Thirty-two States 
had increases greater than the na- 
tional average during this period 
and sixteen had increases less than 
the average, while one State, New 
York, showed a decrease in insur- 
ance in force during the ten-year 
period. 

Arizona and New Mexico showed 
the largest percentage gains over 
this ten-year period with increases 
in excess of one thousand per cent. 
All of the Southern States showed 
substantial increases over the ten- 
year period 1933-1943, together 
with most of the highly industrial 
States. 


A supplementary table is shown 
below both Ordinary and Indus- 
trial insurance by States, giving 
the ten States having the largest 
gains in insurance in force from 
1933 to 1943 in amounts. Included 
in this number, of course, are the 
States having larger populations 
and, therefore, greater purchasing 
power. They were not, as a rule, 
those which showed the largest rate 
of increase. California, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New York and Ohio 
predominate, as might be ex- 
pected from the influence of war 
and war-related activities. These 
States are among the largest in 
population. 


Other Comparisons 


Additional columns in the table 
show the percentage of insurance 
in force in the individual States to 
the total insurance in force in the 
United States, as well as the per- 
centage of population in each State 
to the total population in the United 
States. As an example, New York 
with 10% per cent of the total 
population has 16.60 per cent of the 
nation’s ordinary insurance in force 
and 14.07 per cent of industrial in- 
surance in force. California with 
5% per cent of the population has 
6.01 per cent of ordinary and 3.88 
per cent of industrial insurance in 
force. Illinois with 6 per cent of 
the population accounts for 8.20 per 
cent of ordinary and 7 per cent of 
industrial insurance in force. Penn- 
sylvania with 7% per cent of the 
population had 8.71 per cent of 





Wesity 


An old saw of the prize ring is: “A good big one can always beat a good 
little one.” That adjective “good” is the catch! 

Falstaff, because he did only those things that stimulate physical growth, 
waxed so fat that “he could not see his knees."” Some organizations, hypno- 
tized by the aspiration to achieve conspicuous size, ignore the stern virtues 
that make for institutional good health and resilience, sacrificing agility for 
mere mass. Had a stone the gift of directed mobility, it could evade the 
drops of water that will otherwise wear it away. 

Expansion, as a process, is subject to the inescapable operation of the 
law of diminishing returns —unless at least one compensating factor is 
constantly used to offset the workings of that law. The saving factor is 
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ordinary and 12 per cent of indy 
trial insurance. io wi 


for 6.35 per cent of ordinary aj 
7.15 per cent of industrial ingy 
ance in force. 

New insurance written is giyy 
for the years 1941, 1942 and 19 
allocated by States, and the pm 
centage increase for the two-jg 
period for both ordinary and indy 
trial insurance. Two addition 
columns give the estimated chan 
in civilian population in both nm 
bers and amounts, broken down ly 
States. These statistics were fy 
nished by the Census Bureay ¢ 
the Department of Commer 
From this record of the range i 
increase or decrease in populatiq 
as between several States dedw 
tions may be made as to the infy 
ence of population shifts on lit 
insurance purchase and main 
nance. The District of Columbia 
as is readily understandable, hi 
the largest increase in civilia 
population. Other States witha 
increase in population above ta 
per cent are Nevada, 20.1 per cent; 
California, 14.8 per cent; Arizom 
14.5 per cent, and Washington, 10! 
per cent. States which have a com 
paratively high percentage of low 
of civilian population include Nort 
Dakota, 16.4 per cent; Montam 
15.8 per cent; South Dakota, li! 
per cent; Oklahoma, 14.7 per cert 
and Vermont, 11.5 per cent. 

New York had the large 
amount of insurance outstanding 
per capita of population, beim 
$1,454 of ordinary insurance al 
$281 of industrial insurance, or! 
total of $1,735 for every mal 
woman and child included in tl 
census. States with large # 
capita insurance in force are Dit 
trict of Columbia with $1,326 Or 
dinary and $263 industrial; Cor 
necticut, $1,312 ordinary, $327 it 
dustrial; Delaware, $1,270 ort 
nary, $362 industrial; New Jers 
with $1,252 ordinary, $375 indw 
trial, and Illinois with $1,215 on 
nary and $230 industrial. 

During 1943, 2.1 per cent of th 
National Income was paid for ® 
dinary insurance and .64 per cel! 
for industrial insurance. 
were 14 States which had a high# 
ratio of payment for ordinary lift 
insurance than the national rl 
Two States had the same rate # 
the national and 33 States had# 
rate below the national rate. | 

Industrial insurance — buyits 
showed 20 States with a rate hight! 
than the national rate and one ¥! 
a rate equivalent to it. 
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“Babe” Ruth receives his first Equitable 
Annuity Check during World Series 


Foresight during big days 
in Baseball rewarded by 
Guarantee of Substantial 
Monthly Income for Life. 


Qn October 6th “Babe” Ruth was invited to the Home 
Office of the Equitable to receive his first monthly check 
under the Retirement Annuity purchased by him during 
his big days in baseball. By a happy coincidence this first 
Annuity check came to him while the 1944 World Series 
was being played out in St. Louis. 


Twenty years ago, at the time he decided to purchase 
this Equitable Annuity, Mr. Ruth said: 





“When it comes to handling money, I realized long ago that my talents “Babe,” with his famous smile, displays 
lay in an altogether different direction. I wanted to make sure, however, his first Equitable Annuity check. 
that part of the good income which I was receiving from the Yanks would 
be put away safely. I wanted something that would take care of me when my batting eye might not be as good as it is 
today. So I have signed up for a large enough Annuity to keep me comfortable when the balls and strikes and home 
runs will be but pleasant memories. 
“With the Annuity income the Equitable will pay me I shall be able to go to the ball parks and watch other fellows 
knock ’em out, or I can travel and see the world, knowing that my Annuity checks will follow me wherever I go. Or I 
can play golf, or follow some other hobby. While I am a strong believer in life insurance, the policy I have taken with 
the Equitable is a form of life annuity upon which I am some day going to retire. I certainly like the idea of looking 
forward to a life-long income that will never shrink nor be in default, and I am mighty glad it is guaranteed by that 


grand old company, THE EQUITABLE.” 


Now—twenty years later 


On receiving his first check, Babe said: “Well, here I am, just past 
fifty years of age, receiving my first monthly check under an income 
that will continue for life and here we are in World Series Week of 
1944. I sure would like to be out in St. Louis watching the battle 
between the St. Louis Cardinals and the Browns, but I am now going 
up to my apartment and listen to the World Series radio broadcast 
as relayed from Sportsmans Park. It is a mighty comfortable feeling 
to have this Equitable check in my pocket, and to know that another 
one will be coming every month, year in and year out, as long as I 
live. It has all worked out just as I planned. Security and Financial 
peace of mind can mean a lot to a fellow in these troublous times.” 





“Babe” listening to Broadcast of 1944 World Series 
between the St. Louis Cardinals and Browns. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
33 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. ¢ = Life Insurance and Annuities «© Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 52) 


and former president of the ALC, 
The proposal emanated from 
studies made by a committee of the 
ALC which has been at work on 
such a proposition and has been co- 
operating with a similar committee 
of the Life Insurance Association. 

In addition, M. Albert Lincoln, 
president of Provident Mutual Life, 
suggested that both the ALC and 
the LIA could work together on a 
plan to support medical research. 
His concept was not that of estab- 
lishing a laboratory, but of making 
a survey of current fields of medical 
research to determine which would 
be best to receive support from life 
companies. As a result of this, a 
gathering will be held soon in New 
York City at which leaders of medi- 
cal research will be present to- 
gether with representatives of the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association and the 
whole question will come under 
broad discussion. A cooperative life 
insurance fund on a voluntary basis 
would be the starting point. 


Production Matters 


The difficulties that face the 
agency men of the ALC companies 
were summarized by Ray E. Fuller, 
agency vice-president of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, who presented a 
combination of the views which 
would have been expressed by a 
number of company agency men 
had war conditions not streamlined 
the meeting. At first slated for the 
platform, before curtailment of the 
sessions, were George Avery White, 
president of the State Mutual Life; 
W. C. Laird, superintendent of 
agencies for London Life; W. P. 
Worthington, agency vice-president 
of Home Life of New York, and 
Harold J. Cummings, vice-president 
of Minnesota Mutual Life. 

As outlined by Mr. Fuller, the 
thinking of these men revealed that 
1) present high incomes may bring 
forced economies resulting in 
strong competition for business; 2) 
selling must be more aggressive, 
persuasive and intelligent than be- 
fore to take advantage of new op- 
portunities; 3) the fact that life 
insurance sales have begun to level 
off is a warning bell; 4) it is neces- 
sary to create such public confi- 
dence through service that the pub- 
lic will more and more turn to life 
insurance producers for aid in its 
protection and investment prob- 
lems; 5) competition for postwar 
manpower will'be keen and life in- 
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surance must keep alert to obtain 
its share of the desirable talent; 6) 
veterans may not return to their 
old jobs until they have explored 
the potentials of new fields of en- 
deavor and even when they will 
expect the kind of training and 
education to which the armed ser- 
vices have accustomed them. 

American life insurance com- 
panies, for the most part, feel that 
an individual basis rather by fixed 
regulation or treaty is the best way 
to make settlements with assureds 
whose relations with the companies 
have been broken by war. This is 
contrary to the view of British and 
Australian companies, according to 
Valentine Howell, vice-president 
and actuary of the Prudential, who 
expanded on the theme for the 
benefit of ALC delegates. If settle- 
ments on more liberal terms than 
policies themselves provide are to 
be set up by treaty or law, the 
American companies contend that 
the additional cost should be borne 
by the government, in fairness to 
other policyholders, and might even 
be collected in enemy reparations. 
If our companies were impelled to 
pay claims, less premiums due, and 
living assureds were permitted to 
reinstate contracts on payment of 
back premiums, the situation might 
prove disadvantageous. 

Directly, Mr. Howell hinted that 
a person who is in good health, but 


ISAAC MILLER 
HAMILTON 


Sole surviving 
founder of the 
American Life 
Convention who 
made the closing 
remarks at Chi- 
cago. 


whose policy had lapsed, would no 
easily be persuaded to take out th 
protection again. However, ever 
death and disability claim would be 
presented and all assureds in jp. 
paired health would reinstate thei; 
policies. The resulting business 
the books would produce a selectigy 
highly adverse to the companies 
The British companies, said th 
speaker, have less restrictive jp. 
vestment laws than those in this 
country; they are free to experi. 
ment with policy terms to a greater 
degree than here; and they vary 
the rate of commission with the age 
of the assured. Mr. Howell is chair. 
man of the war settlement commit. 
tee representing American ané 
Canadian companies and has beep 
conferring with similar committees 
made up of British and Australian 
companies. He feels that study of 
their methods is interesting ané 
instructive, but that adoption of 
some of their tenets would not al 
ways be feasible or desirable for 
American organizations. 


Aviation Risks 


Recommendation that postwar 
restrictions on the use of airplanes 
in normal life insurance policies 
not go beyond those placed on ap- 
plicants who are engaged in mili- 
tary and naval aeronautics and ¢i- 
villian pilots and _ other crew 
members of commercial airplanes 
was made in the report of the avia- 
tion committee submitted by its 
chairman, James E. Hoskins, assis- 
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On March 20, 1928, the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines 
issued a $2,000 policy to a 48-year- 
old laborer, married, with -one 
young child. 


In October, 1937, the insured 
left home, instructing his wife to 
look after his insurance; which she 
did. She heard from him, off and 
on, for two years, after which her 
letters to him were returned, un- 
claimed. In April, 1942, she wrote 
him in regard to their son gradu- 
ating from High School. This let- 


ter, too, was returned, unclaimed. 


In April, 1944, the wife wrote 
the Bankers Life Company asking 
for help in locating her husband. 
The Bankers Life immediately went 
to work and having traced the vari- 
ous moves of the policyholder 
learned that a man of correspond- 
ing name had died in a West Coast 
Hospital, June 16, 1941. 


Comparison of the signature of 
the dead man on the register of the 
hotel, in which he had lived for 
three years, with the signature on 
the application for the Bankers Life 
insurance, and identification of pho- 
tographs of the policyholder by the 
hotel proprietor, completed the 
Death Claim. 


On August 30, 1944, the Bankers 
Life Company paid the widow 
the full sum of the policy, minus 
a loan made some years before. 


“I will take care and use the 
money to the best advantage pos- 
sible,” wrote the widow. “I want 
to thank you for helping me locate 
my husband, even though he had 
already passed on. I had never let 
anything else enter my mind but 
what we should find him alive 
some day.” 


"God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm.” 


BanxersZ/fe 
the Double Duty Dollar f Company 


ors AtOIMts 


tant actuary of The Travelers Cos. 


Touching on aviation limitations 
in policies to be issued after the 
war, the report stated: “The follow- 
ing discussion of possible aviation 
limitations in policies to be issued 
after the war refers to the limita- 
tions to be included in the normal 
policy to be issued to the applicant 
with no unusual history or pros- 
pects of flying. It is to be under- 
stood that when an applicant’s past 
or potential connection with avia- 
tion is of greater than average 
degree, the company may choose to 
charge an extra premium or to im- 
pose a greater limitation than in its 
normal policy. 

“The committee recommends 
that, if any aviation restriction is 
included in policies issued after the 
war, the excluded hazards shall not 
comprise more than those of mili- 
tary and naval] aeronautics and of 
civilian pilots and crew members. 

“This risk of which the exclusion 
may be considered is made up of 
the combination of the chance that 
the applicant will later take up a 
hazardous kind of aviation and the 
extra death rate (above that on 
normal policyholders) among those 
who have taken up such aviation. 

“It is not customary in modern 
life insurance policies to exclude 
every conceivable hazard which may 
carry a high death rate once the 
hazard comes into existence, but 
only those extreme hazards to 
which there is a considerable possi- 
bility of the policyholder’s becom- 
ing exposed.” 

The report states that the argu- 
ments advanced in favor of only a 
moderate limitation, if any, on avi- 
ation, included: 1. The mortality 
rate in private flying was, just be- 
fore the war, only 4 per 1000 
(Transactions of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, XLII, 405) and 
that based on the ratio of normal 
applicants who will take up private 
flying in the present stage of air- 
plane development, the resulting to- 
tal risk spread over the entire busi- 
ness will be such as the company 
can and ought to absorb; 2. Also 
that any great expansion of private 
flying is contingent upon, its being 
made even safer by Government su- 
pervision, suitable design of private 
aircraft, and competent instruc- 
tion; 3. The probability that for 
some time to come most openings 
for commercial pilot positions will 
be filled from the ranks of the vast 
numbers of men who have served 
with the armed forces, so that the 
average risk on this account to ap- 
plicants with no aviation experi- 









Spinning Wheel 


You can help, too 


In our national advertising, we 
have been offering a little booklet 
entitled “Information for Demobil- 
ized Veterans.” It contains a digest 
of the G.I. Bill of Rights, tells about 
mustering-out pay, pension privi- 
leges, etc., how to keep in force 
and convert National Service Life 
Insurance, with rates and _illus- 
trations. 

ca 


Both veterans and men still in 
service have written in for many 
thousands of these pamphlets, 
which, of course, are distributed 
free of charge. The other day we 
received a request signed by the 
General Agent of another life in- 
surance company. He said: 


“What I want is to have a bet- 
ter understanding of how to help 
the veterans retain their National 
Service Life Insurance and con- 
vert to one of the permanent poli- 
cies which the Government offers.” 


Other life underwriters who 
adopt the same unselfish and con- 
structive attitude in advising vet- 
erans of World War II will ren- 
der a real service both to the latter 
and to the institution of life insur- 
ance, and will find that they have 
built up a large measure of good- 
will for themselves, as well. 


New England 


Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA ~ 1835 
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ence will be unimportant. The only 
exception made by some holders of 
this view is the hazard of future 
military aviation in the case of 
young applicants. 


Outside Speakers 


In addition to Major Reidy 
whose fine description of life insur- 
ance in action with the armed 
forces in the Central and South Pa- 
cific has already been mentioned 
(and will be given in full in the 
next issue of The Spectator), there 
were four other outside speakers 
slated for the agenda of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. They were 
Joseph C. Rovensky, vice-president 
of Chase National Bank at New 
York; Theodore O. Yntema, re- 
search director for the Committee 
for Economic Development; B. K. 
Sandwell, editor of Saturday Night 
at Toronto, Canada, and Alfred H. 
Williams, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

In his prepared remarks, Mr. 
Williams pointed out that the 
growth in insurance assets out- 
strips that in the public debt. He 
wrote that, viewing the last three 
or four decades as a whole, the dis- 
tribution of life insurance company 


funds has followed very closely the 
pattern of investments available. 
Thus, the pre-1914 period may be 
called the Railroad: Era; the First 
World War period is the First Gov- 
ernment Bond Era; the Twenties 
were the Mortgage Loan Era; the 
Thirties were the Public Utilities 
Era; and the Second World War is 
the Second Government Bond Era. 
Present quest for security has in- 
creased the demand for high-grade 
investments and, at the same time, 
has discouraged issuers from incur- 
ring debt. Yields on high-grade 
debts have been forced to the low- 
est levels in history and the range 
of choice has been narrowed. The 
speaker said that “insurance com- 
panies have done a magnificent job 
in the war effort by channeling pri- 
vate savings into government se- 
curities. In the public interest, they 
will continue to absorb govern- 
ments for some time to come.” 

Mr. Sandwell, editor of Saturday 
Night, stressed the fact that de- 
fense of the North American Conti- 
nent is a single and indivisible mat- 
ter and that defense of the United 
States, therefore, cannot be sepa- 
rated from that of Canada. People 
in the United States must realize 
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ONE REASON 


A NON-CONFINING DISABILITY POLICY 


PAYING UP TO 5 YEARS 
(ACCIDENT OR SICKNESS) 


Sold Only With Life Insurance 
For details—write to F, L MABLE Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 
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that there are actually two Canadas, 
one steeped in a French background 
and heritage and the other British, 
For this reason, Canada is not, and 
can never be, an English country ip 
the fullest sense. 

The political importance of the 
French-Canadian element in Can- 
ada is more important, said Mr. 
Sandwill, than its mere numbers 
would lead one to believe. It cannot 
compel the majority to take action 
against the majority will; but it 
can, and often does, prevent the ma- 
jority from taking action in accord- 
ance with the majority will. A 
better understanding of Canada 
along these lines on the part of the 
people of the United States will 
make for even closer ties than those 
which already exist on both sides 
of the border. 

Relations with our neighbors to 
the South were the subject of the 
address made to a luncheon session 
of the ALC by Mr. Rovansky of 
Chase National Bank. He pointed 
out that the nations to the South no 
longer fear that the United States 
covets their territories; that they 
are standing shoulder to shoulder 
with us in the Second World War; 
that in the postwar era, and even 
now, they constitute a great trade 
and finance potential; and that they 
need our goods just as we need 
theirs. 

Touching directly on insurance, 
Mr. Rovensky suggested that per- 
haps the companies here might ex- 
plore the possibilities of joining 
with other nationals in the forma- 
tion of life insurance companies. 
He also urged that there would be 
opportunities for reinsurance open- 
ing up to the South. 

Mr. Yntema, research director of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, dealt with broad aspects 
of the national industry picture and 
stressed the need for the retention 
of private enterprise and the capi- 
tal motive as the spur to postwar 
progress. He lauded an effective 
cooperation between business men 
and “social scientists” as a means 
toward the goal of full employment. 
The most important fact of this 
war, he said, is the fact that ma- 
terial America has gone undamaged 
and our production machinery has 
been able to operate unhampered. 


Final Session 


Final platform speaker at the 
meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention was Frank P. Samford, 
president of the Liberty National 
Life of Birmingham and_ noted 

(Concluded on page 78) 
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“HEART DISEASE...but I?ve 
never been sick in my life!” 


Why should heart disease strike 
a man of health and vitality? 


Well, the doctor explained, you know 
how age affects your face and hands and 
hair. Over the years, your heart grows 
older, too, so that it may be less able to 
meet the demands of strenuous living. 
Unless you learn to know and live within 
the capacities of your heart, you may 


Sudden exertion is a thing to avoid. 


risk serious coronarv heart disease even 
in the very prime of life. 


Just what is coronary heart dis- 
ease ? 


Coronary heart disease simply means 
that the walls of the coronary arteries— 
that is, the arteries feeding the heart 
muscle—have hardened up a bit, become 
thicker, and have lost some of their elas- 
ticity. As a result, the heart muscle re- 
ceives less blood and thus less food and 
oxygen. Naturally, if you then make ex- 
cessive demands on your heart, you're 
inviting trouble. 

Coronary heart disease is the most 
common form among men past forty. 
Even at younger ages you should watch 
for such possible warning symptoms as 
excessive fatigue, shortness of breath, 
chest pains, or oppression near the heart. 


What can be done about itP 


First, see your doctor and be guided 
by his advice. If the attack is severe, he 


It's wise to get at least 8 hours sleep 
every night. 


may prescribe a period of complete rest 
In bed. 


The doctor will surely recommend the 
tules for living which everyone over forty 


would be wise to follow as a PRECAU- 
TION against heart disease. 

For example, the doctor will advise 
moderation in all things. He will stress 
the importance of avoiding sudden ex- 
ertion—of not trying to be a “week-end 
athlete”—the wisdom of getting plenty 
of sleep and avoiding overweight. Peri- 


Walking, in moderation, offers pleasure 
without strain. 


odic physical examinations will probably 
be recommended, including X-ray, labo- 
ratory, or other tests. 


Must patients become invalids? 


No— so long as they don’t overdo. Di- 
agnosed early, the damage to the heart 
may be negligible. Besides, it should not 
be cause for needless worry. Today, thou- 
sands of people who have heart disease, 
and who take care of themselves, are 
living virtually normal lives. 


Strict self-discipline, to gain freedom 
from all worry and strain, is of primary 
importance. Less competitive forms of 
physical recreation should be found. In 
other words, it is necessary to relax. 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES IN MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 64) 


in the series here discussed, a defi- 
nite attempt has been made to de- 
velop the concept of organization 
beyond the breakdown into depart- 
ments by giving recognition to the 
composition of functions. Seven of 
these are indicated, with the fol- 
lowing designations: agency, actu- 
arial, accounting, legal, investment, 
claims and new business, and per- 
sonnel and service. All differentia- 
tions among departments, divisions, 
sections, etc., have been dispensed 
with; units of operation are shown 
at the baseline of the chart (ex- 
cept where limitations of space ne- 
cessitated recourse to the vertical 
direction), and from the president 
down to the lowest rank featured, 
i. e., manager, distinctions among 
the levels of administration, man- 
agement and operation are to be in- 
ferred only by gradations of im- 
portance in the titular designations 
employed. 

From information furnished by 
Company D, it appears that seven 
major departments — actuarial, 
agency, bond, law, medical, mort- 
gage loan and real estate—are 


actually maintained, and _ that 
twenty-four additional depart- 
ments, a number of which are com- 
ponents of the major departments, 
are officially recognized. In connec- 
tion with these additional depart- 
ments, the title “Assistant Man- 
ager” is featured in a number of 
instances. 

It will be of interest to analyze 
the official staff and, if possible, to 
determine the underlying theory of 
organization. Eighty official posi- 
tions, including three field auditors, 
are provided for in the chart. As- 
suming that significance is to be 
attached to the relative locations 
of these positions in the vertical 
order, it would seem that eleven 
different levels of importance are 
provided. In view of this large 
number of gradations, it becomes 
virtually impossible to be certain 
of the major groupings of posi- 
tions according to the type of re- 
sponsibility exercised. The follow- 
ing analysis should, therefore, be 
regarded as approximate only: 
Administration: 

1, President. 


Management: 

2, Vice-Presidents; 3, General Coun- 
sel and Medical Director; 4, See. 
ond Vice-Presidents; 5, Assistant 
to the President; 6, Secretary; 
7, Associate Actuary, Associate 
Counsel, Superintendent of Loans, 
Superintendent of Real Estate, 
Associate Medical Directors, 


Operation: 

8, Twenty-one positions on the level 
beginning with Agency Secretary 
and ending with Assistant Seere- 
tary; 9, seventeen positions on 
the level beginning with Agency 
Assistant and ending with As- 
sistant Superintendent of Real 
Estate; 10, Assistant Auditor and 
Registrar; 11, twenty positions 
on the level beginning and ending 
with Manager. 


On the strength of the foregoing 
classification, it is justifiable to as- 
sume that the theory of organiza- 
tion adopted derives its validity 
from the need for coping with con- 
ditions which are most likely pe 
culiar to the institution concerned. 
It is possible that existing salary 
levels have influenced the estab- 
lishment of the number of grada- 
tions shown and that the dynamics 
of growth have also been a causa- 
tive factor. Certainly, the organ- 
izational concept presented war- 
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ants the conclusion that with the 
massage of time the inevitable turn- 
wer of personnel will result in nu- 
merous modifications of official 
jignments and, therefore, also in 
changes in the fundamentals of or- 
ganizational structure. 

In addition to the four standing 
ommittees of the board shown on 
the chart, there are also in effect 
six “informal or functiona!” com- 
mittees, whose responsibilities are 
encerned with a wide variety of 
xtivities of importance. Into the 
deliberations of these committees, 
me of which has a rotating mem- 
ership, many officials of various 
ranks are drawn, and it is evident 
that the company is intent upon 
capitalizing fully the opportunities 
presented for developing institu- 
tinal values through the medium 
of group discussion. Company D is 
an institution which has succeeded 
admirably in maintaining a wholly 
democratic atmosphere, a fact for 
which top leadership is undoubt- 
edly responsible. 


Present Organizational Structure 
of Company E 

In 1944, Company E had reached 
a size approximately four times as 
great as that of a generation 
earlier. As in the case of Company 
D, the concept of organization por- 
trayed in the accompanying chart 
shows definite recognition of func- 
tional consideration. 
breakdown of organization is into 
six major functions: production, 
sales, legal, finance, accounts, and 
administrative and planning. Sup- 
porting these six functions are nine 
departments, which in turn are 
separated into twenty-nine divi- 
sions. The official staff is composed 
of two general, fifteen senior, and 
eight junior executives. In addi- 
tion, there are forty-one individ- 
uals in the general category of di- 
vision head. 

In studying the titular designa- 
tions of executives, it should be 
noted that each of the five vice- 
presidents embodies in his title a 
term indicative of the department 
with whose management he is iden- 
tified. Establishment of the office 
of executive vice-president indicates 
the manner in which the vitally 
hecessary function of co-ordination 
8 exercised, enabling the president 
to devote his time and effort to the 
direction of institutional policies. 
This development is one which is in 
4 fair way to becoming widely 
adopted in the life insurance field 
484 means of coping with the in- 
treasing burdens of administration. 


The primary ° 


With respect to departmental 
organization, it will be seen that 
clear-cut and well-balanced concepts 
of integration of activities are 
brought to expression throughout 
the chart, particularly in the areas 
dealing with underwriting, agency, 
accounting, planning and personnel, 
and office administration. From 
information furnished by Company 
E, it is, moreover, clear that ade- 
quate attention has been given to 
development of the committee form 
of organization, and that this has 
been kept within limits which pro- 
mote the free exercise of individual 


initiative within defined areas of 
authority and responsibility. 

The organizational plan of Com- 
pany E demonstrates the provision 
of an adequate foundation for fu- 
ture growth through structural de- 
sign carried to the level of sound 
integration of essential elements 
and full opportunity for the unfold- 
ing of human capacity. The plan 
is relatively simple and bears the 
earmarks of ready adaptability to 
changing conditions. 

In bringing this discussion of the 
historical development of organiza- 
tional structure in life insurance to 








A PROGRESSIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


The Shenandoah Life was organized 
in 1916 and has enjoyed continuous 
growth each year since, during good 
times and depression. This growth has 


resulted in a number of opportunities for 


capable men. 


Capable men, who are as yet unde- 
cided about the future, should consider 


INQUIRIES 
INVITED 


— 


hs 
¥ 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ceranohe 10, Veeginsa 


the unusual opportunities offered by this 
company. Openings exist at present in 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
and Mississippi. 


Tennessee, Alabama 
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a close, I am conscious of the fact 
that the sampling process employed 
is restricted to but a few compa- 
nies and, therefore, exposed to the 
possible criticism that what has 
been set forth is not typical of the 
field as a whole. The companies 
whose material I have been privi- 
leged to use are representative and 
successful institutions; they have 
sought to solve their organizational 
problems in ways peculiar to their 
own individual traditions and view- 
points, and this fact fully accounts, 
it seems to me, for the divergent 
practices brought to expression in 
the case histories presented. 

There is, however, much in com- 
mon pervading company organiza- 
tion in the life insurance field. 
There is, moreover, a gradually 
growing understanding of the im- 
portance of the role of organiza- 
tion in the production of more 
stable and effective operating re- 
sults. In certain instances, indeed, 
full appreciation has been demon- 
strated of the values to be ex- 
tracted from employment of the 
scientific approach to the design of 
organizational structure. Carefully 
to examine the aspects of such an 
approach is the task to which the 
next article in this series will ad- 
dress itself. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
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Distribution Of 
Company Assets 


(Concluded from page 32) 


cluding city and farm, aggregated 
28.7 per cent; real estate was 9.1 
per cent and stocks, 5.7 per cent. 
At the end of 1910 bonds had in- 
creased to 42.8 per cent; mortgage 
loans to 31.7 per cent and loans to 
policyholders to 12.3 per cent. Real 
estate and stock holdings showed 
a percentage decrease. 

From 1910 to 1920 bond hold- 
ings continued to increase with 


practically all other classes of in- 











FOR THE DAYS AHEAD 


Never before have people so seriously thought about 
their future. The problems that must follow the War 

-safety of investment—cost of living—hazard of un- 
employment—limitations of business opportunity— 
concerning these questions millions of Americans seek 
LIFE INSURANCE is one great answer. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL provides that answer in con- 


crete form—complete modern coverage backed by 


answers. 


solid financial security. It equips its agents with ade- 
quate selling tools and trains them with sympathetic 


supervision and co-operative leadership. Fidelity is a 


friendly company. 


ia 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 








E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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vestment showing a downwari 
trend. 

Since the start of the war bond 
holdings of life insurance con. 
panies have been increased tre. 
mendously until today they repre. 
sent approximately two-thirds of 
the assets. Naturally the purchase 
of war bonds is a factor in this 
increase. In addition, Govern. 
ment securities as a class, includ- 
ing State, county, municipal and 
Canadian, have been well sup 
ported by life insurance invest- 
ments. At the same time railroad, 
public utilities and industrial se 
curities have decreased slightly in 
the portfolio. With the major ef- 
fort of life insurance investment 
behind government securities, even 
at a loss of interest earning, the 
balance of life insurance invest- 
ments showed a decrease. 

Life insurance can survey its 
record of investments since 190 
and feel that it has kept faith with 
its policyholders in the use of the 
money placed in their care. In 
addition, it has capably supported 
the government through two wars, 
two depressions, a money panic 
and periods of prosperity and de 
pressions of major and minor de 
grees. 

. = 


CORRECTION 


In the list of officers of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, as given 2 
the 1944 edition of The Handy 
Guide, published by The Spectator, 
C. Manton Eddy is listed as secre 
tary and actuary of the company. 
That is not correct. : 

Mr. Eddy’s proper title is vice 
president and secretary and The 
Spectator is glad to take this means 
of drawing the fact to the atten 
tion of all its readers, including 
those who use The Handy Guide 
to standard and special contracts 
in their offices and in their daily 
field work. 
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THE PATTERN OF THE FUTURE 


MORE THAN ONE MILLION war veterans have returned to civilian 
life from the armed services. The problems which they face repre- 
sent the pattern of the future. With the end of the war millions 
more will return. Some of them will return to old jobs, to familiar 
surroundings. Others will take up new jobs and new careers. All 
will have to fit themselves into the scheme of civilian life. 


SO FAR AS LIFE INSURANCE is concerned, most of these veterans 
will have one problem in common. Nearly all will own some 
National Service Life Insurance, and each one of these holders of 
a government life insurance policy will have to decide individually 
what to do about it. 


BECAUSE THE PROPER PROTECTION of the dependents of those 
in military service is the concern of all the people of the country, 
the government in setting up this plan of insurance assumed both 
the cests of administration and the extra costs due to the hazards 
of the war. Consequently the premiums are less than the peacetime 
premiums of life insurance companies. So National Service Life 
Insurance is a valuable asset and its retention is important to all 
the service men and service women who hold it. It is important 
that they retain all of it which they possibly can. 


IN THIS CONNECTION life insurance agents are in a position to 
give further practical help to the men who have risked their lives 
to preserve our country and its institutions. It is our privilege to 
see that they are soundly advised with regard to their National 
Service Life Insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Gos , MASSA TS 
GUY W. COX, President 
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ONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


Occidental Issues 
Junior Estate Policy 


CCIDENTAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY of Cali- 
fornia has introduced a new policy 
into the juvenile field. It has been 
christened The Junior Estate Poli- 
cy. 

Starting with $1,000 of death 
benefit for each unit at child’s age 
of issue, with graded death bene- 
fits below age 5, the Junior Estate 
Policy yields approximate endow- 
ment results during childhood and 
youth, accumulating substantial 
non-forfeiture values in these early 
years. 

At age 21, the death benefit auto- 
matically increases to $5,000 with- 
out increase in premium and with- 
out medical examination. Thus the 
grown-up child starts adult life 
with a Straight Life policy on 
which his premiums per thousand 
are considerably below the rate for 
an Ordinary Life policy at either 
his attained age or the original age 
of issue. 


The Junior Estate policy is is- 
sued in minimum units of $5,000 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE, CALIFORNIA 
Junior Estate Policy—Participating 
Settiement Optiors 


TABLE Bt 

Month 

Payable of Years Specified and There- 
after During the Lifetime of the Payee. 


Nearest Monthly Instalment 
— — 

Payee 5 Yrs. 10Yrs. 15 Yrs. 20 Yrs. 

Certain Certain Certain Certain 

Male Female andLife and Life and Life and Life 
6and land 

under $2.66 $2.66 

12 2.68 2.67 

2.69 
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and 
over 


* These Amounts of Income apply also to higher ages 

t These a are subject to increase by div ends. 

When the Insured has directed ameet Option B 
or a designated Beneficiary while the policy is stil! in 
force, the above table is applied at age nearest birthday. 

irected settiement has been designated by the 

the Beneficiary elects Option B, apply the 

above table at an age one year younger than the nearest 
attained age at date of settlement. 

If the Insured applies the cash surrender value of the 
policy toward Settlement Option B on his own life, use the 
table at an age‘one year younger than his attained age 
nearest birthday. 








nstalments, per $1,000 of Net Cash Proceeds, 
the Number 


ultimate face amount and maximum 
of $25,000, with non-medical per. 
mitted up to $15,000 ultimate 
amount for qualified agents. Isgye 
ages are from one day to and jp. 
cluding 11 years of age. Dividend 
options include the customary de. 








OCCIDENTAL LIFE, CALIFORNIA 
Junior Estate Policy —Participating 
Settlement Options 
TABLE A* 
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posit at interest, purchase of paid- 
up additions and right to pay up 
the policy by accumulations. 

A characteristic of the extended 
insurance option is that it always 
follows the death benefit shown in 
the face of the policy. Thus if 
elected before age 21, it provides 
$1,000 of extended insurance per 
unit until age 21 and then auto- 








OCCIDENTAL LIFE, CALIFORNIA 
Junior Estate Policy—Participating 
Rates per Ultimate Amount of $5,000 
ate at Semi- 
Annual 
Under 
6 mos. $45.81 $23.25 


47.17 23.94 
48 24.61 
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matically advances to $5,000 for the 
balance of the period of extended 
insurance provided in the table. 
The amount of insurance under 
the paid-up option always equals or 
exceeds the face amount in the 
eighth or ninth year, depending on 
issue age. Cash value plus accumu- 
lated dividends at the twentieth 
year will always exceed premiums 
paid if the present dividend scale 
(Concluded on page 78) 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 
Mokes non-por. rate changes. July, 1943. Pg. 
. Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. 
Jan., 1944, Pg. 3}. 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 
Adds some policies and drops others. Sept., 
1944, Pq. 56. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Liberalizes substandard rules. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. 26. Rates on annuities changed, March, 
1944, Pg. 42. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Changes rates on Jan. |, 1944. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 


BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 


"Sell The Rate" Plan. April, 1943, Pg. 26. 
Adds Life Expectation and Term to 65 con- 
tracts. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Issues new juvenile 
policy. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Introduces The Family Circle Policy ‘Life 
Paid-up at 65), April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Rounds out pension program. Aug., 
Pg. 46 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Goes on 3 per cent reserve basis. May, 
Pg. 28. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 


1944 dividend scale increased. Feb., 
Pa. 29. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
Changes dividend scale effective July |, 
Aug., 1944, Pq. 46. 


CANADA LIFE 


Revises rates and options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 
—— dividend scale announced. July, 1944, 
g. 50. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


Columbian National Life issues new rate book 
with higher rates, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


Income Replacement policy introduced. May 
1943, Pg. 28. Annuity Income Endowment at 
65 policy adopted August, 1943, Pg. 52. 1944 
Dividend Action taken. Nov., 1943: Pg. 472. 
Non-medical broadened. Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 


New interest basis. March, 1943, Pg. 58. Con- 
og dividend scale for 1944. Feb., 1944: 
ig. 3). 


COUNTRY LIFE 


a substandard premiums. Aug., 1944, 


EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY OF U. S. A. 
Pension Trust Plans. September, 1943, Pg. 28. 
fncreases 1944 dividend scale by !2 per cent. 
eb., 1944. Pg. 31. Broadens Aviation Cov- 
erage. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 


FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Sets 1944 dividend scale, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 
Adopts 3% interest rate. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Sater liberalization of non-medical rules. 
arch, 1944, Pg. 42. Widens coverage at 


lower juvenile ages, Aug., 1944. Pg. 46. 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE 


Revises rates and introduces Ret. Inc. at 60. 
Sept., 1944. Pg, 58. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
New rates and values on participating and 
non-participating contracts adopted. Octo- 
ber, 1943, Pg. 30 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Continues same’ dividend scale. July, 1943, 
pa. 30. Retains dividend scale. July, 1944, 
g. 50. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
New par. and non-par. rates in effect. May, 
1943, Pg. 28. Deferred annuity at age 70 
adopted, October, 1943, Pg. 30. Replaces W. 
L. End. at 85 and Pfd. Risk Ordinary N. P. 
contracts with ordinary Life N. P Introduces 
Term to 65, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Changes Family income and Mortgage Re- 
tirement Riders. October, 1943, Pg. 28. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Preferred Modified Life issued. April, 1943, 
Pg. 26. Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 31. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Double Protection to 65 and Age 60 Retire- 
ment Income Policies issued, Nov., 1943, Pq. 
40. Expands Juvenile Insurance plans, April, 
1944, Pg. 20. New basis for single premium 
annuities, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 


LAMAR LIFE 
Non-Medical Procedure Changed. June, 1943, 
Pg. 58. 

LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Revises industrial and ordinary rates. Sept., 
1944, Pg. 57. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943, Pg. 59. 
Broad revisions in rates made. June, 1944, 
5 


Pg. 55. 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 


Adopts new accident and health policy. 
Sept., 1944, Pg. 56. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Adopts the 1943 dividend scale for 1944, Feb., 
1944, Pq. 31. 


MARYLAND LIFE 
Continues 1943 dividend scale after April |, 
1944. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non-medical privilege liberalized. March, 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
edentell May, 1943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Double Indemnity from ages 15-20. July, 1943, 
Pg. 30. Extends settlement options. March, 
1944, Pg. 42. Issues Endowment at 18 policy, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50 


MONARCH LIFE 


Introduces Several New Plans. April, 
Pq. 27 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 
Feb., 1944; Pg. 31. Increases juvenile 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pq. 44. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Non-medical program outlined. August, 
Pq. 52. 1942 scale continued again into 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1943 scale of dividends for 1944, 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1944 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Jan., 1944, Pq. 3 
New non-medical program announced. March, 
1943, Pg. 49. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
33. No change in dividend scale for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. Adopts 24 per cent rate 
fy — for policy reserves. June, 1944, 
g. 55. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
ee seas limits changed. August, 1943, 
g. 54. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Acts on Deposit Funds Rates. July, 1943, Pg. 
30. New Non-Participating rates adopted. 
Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. Continues 1943 dividend 
scale into 1944. Feb., 1944; Pg. 29. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pq. 31. New rates adopted on 
Amer. Exp. 3%, Ill. Std. reserve basis. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 29. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 7 
"Balanced Protection" policy issued. Feb., 
1943. Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. 28. Contract changes made. 
July, 1944; Pg. 48. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 
Issues elective annuities. Aug., 1944, Pg. 48. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Increases par and non-par rates. Nov., 1943; 
Pg. 40. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts 2!/2 per cent for reserve basis. Aug., 
1944, Pg. 46. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Policies Placed on American Experience ond 
2/2 per cent basis. May, 1944, Pa. 22. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 


Double Protection to 65 and Family Income 
W. L. Paid-up at 85 policies adopted. No- 
vember, 1943; Pg. 40. Changes in group 
benefits one underwriting practice made. 
Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Continues 1943 dividend 
scale into 1944. Reduces extra premiums on 
war hazard coverage. Maximum amount of 
Intermediate Monthly Premium policies at 
age !0 or over increased from $800 to $1,000. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Revisions made in rates and policy provisions. 
Sept. 1944. Pg. 56 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed—Sept. 1944. Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y. 
New dividend scale effective May |, 1944. 
May, 1944, Pg. 22. New accident policy 
issued, Oct., 1944, Pg. 52. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 
Makes change in reserve basis. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 3!. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts Preferred Risk W. L. Policy. 1944 
dividend rate reduced on most policies. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 33 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1944 Dividend action. May, 1944, Pg. 5I. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Double V Policy Introduced. June, 1943, Pg. 
57. Re-enters pension trust field. Contracts 
described. August, 1943, Pg. 54. Issues sin le 
premium juvenile policy, August, 1943, Pg. 
54. Continues 1943 dividend scale for first 5 
months of 1944. Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
Non-Par rates increased. Sept. 1944. Pg. 58. 








SE 
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CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


(Concluded from page 76) 


and interest accumulation rate are 
continued. 

Premium Insurance on the 20- 
Year plan will be written for all 
issue ages if the applicant for in- 
surance qualifies for this benefit. 
The Premium Deposit Agreement 
may also be added to the policy. 
The Double Indemnity and Income 


exTRA 


CAL- 
WESTERN'S 


NEW AGENT'S CONTRACT 


PROVIDES: 


@ E-x-t-r-a — life-time renewals 
with higher margins in second 
and third critical years 


@ E-x-t-r-a — higher commissions 


in first year 


@ E-x-t-r-a — agents retirement 
plan in addition to life-time re- 


newals 


@ E-x-t-r-a — cash bonuses for 
App-A-Week, Ten - A - Month, 


and Leading Producers’ Club 


memberships 


@ E-x-t-r-a—free group life in- 


surance. 


@ E-x-t-r-a—group sickness, acci- 
dent and hospitalization on a 
contributory plan 


For the “E-x-t-r-a”’ in 


contract advantages it’s 


CALIFORNIA—WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 
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Disability riders, or the Family In- 
come rider, may be attached to the 
policy in later years. 








OCCIDENTAL LIFE, CALIFORNIA 


Junior Estate Policy—Participating 
Graded Death Benefits 
Amount Insured During Policy Y 
per $5000 ef Uitimate — 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


$100 $200 $400 $600 $800 $1000 
on 1000—ti... 


i 
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1 
800 «61000~—~C«; 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
remains in effect from policy anniver- 
age 6 to policy nearest age 21 
face amount i: . 


ite 
i 








Single Premium Rates 


Increased by Berkshire 


Effective September 15, the Berk- 
shire Life increased rates on single 
premium life policies. Rates on the 
new basis are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 








BERKSHIRE LIFE 


New Rates on Single Premium 
Life Policies—Effective Sept. 15, 1944 


Per $1,000 


Age at Agea 

Issue Prem. Issue Prem 
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American Life 
Convention Meet 


(Concluded from page 70) 


Southern industrialist. He _ re- 
viewed some of the economic and 
political trends of the day and 
averred that a sound government 


fiscal policy was needed to guard 
against future failures. 

He added that if we are to su. 
ceed in keeping business both pri. 
vate and free then the job of the 
American business leaders is to gp 
plan and execute their postwar 
program that there will not be 
sufficient number of appeals to Goy. 
ernment to force Government to 
enter business or undertake the job 
of providing a dole with the result. 
ing deficit financing—to furnish an 
excuse for theorists to use the 
power of Government to compete 
with private business or to regulate 
all of us to the point where no indi- 
vidual freedom is left. 











TO 
PROSPECTIVE 


GENERAL AGENTS 


“Do You Live 
in one of LNL’s 


open territory 
towns and cities ?” 


If you do, and if you are 
ambitious for a General 
Agency of your own, right 
in your own home territory, 
we may be able to offer you 
the opportunity for which 
you are looking. 


Write in confidence for in- 
formation on the territory 
in which you live. We are, 
however, interested only if 
your present company is 
unable to satisfy your Gen- 
eral Agency ambition in 
your home area. Write to: 


Agency 
Department 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


More Than 
$1,425,000,000 
of Insurance 
in Force 


Home Office 
Fort Wayne 
Indiana 



















Benefits Field Underwriters 
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mn Enjoy Under the NEW MUTUAL | 
: 
job | 
ilt- 
: aiaaetty COMPENSATION PLAN 
the 
ete 
ate 
di. The Lifetime Plan was developed to encourage 2 Substantially larger commissions, over a 
i er period of years, than under ordinary con- 
career underwriters. On a contractual basis it pro- tracts. ; 
vides definite incentives and compensation for one a ee 
3. An increasing income on a level volume of 
"7 service and quality of business, as well as for business. 
volume. Under this Plan, our underwriters enjoy G, Extra compensation for service to old policy- 


holders. 
the following advantages: 


pa Extra compensation for quality of business. 


A stabilized income, not wholly dependent on A generous retirement income any time be- 


fluctuating volume, * tween 60 and 70. 
















. « « Here’s What Fieldmen Say About It 
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Our 2nd Century of Serice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
“Findl in 4, bi ” Lewis W. Douglas, Presieol 


34 NASSAU STREET 










NEW YORK CITY 
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Life Advertisers 
Association Meets 
(Concluded from page 56) 


treatment, you will have a customer 
who will grow and re-order, with 
additional insurance, as he takes 
his place in the world.” 


NALU President 


William H. Andrews, Jr., newly- 
elected president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
honored the convention with his 
initial speech in his new capacity. 
Mr. Andrews spoke on “Tomor- 
row’s Opportunities and Obliga- 
tions.” 

He warned against any letting- 
down on the part of insurance men 
after the war by saying: 

“In the scramble for the con- 
sumer’s dollar after this war is 
over the competition will be fierce 
and it will be necessary to keep our 
product in the parade and not allow 
it to become overshadowed by the 
promotion and advertising of other 
industries in the competition for 
their share of the postwar market. 
We must not forget that most 
people still have only an abstract 
idea of life insurance. We must 
continue to preach the story of 





An Insurance Agency 


* with impressive record of production 
* with aggressive staff 
* with dynamic ideas and methods 


now entering the hospitalization field believes 
it can offer attractive statewide coverage and 
wishes to communicate with good companies 
now offering hospitalization or contemplating 
this field. Territory desired—-Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 


BOX 65—THE SPECTATOR 
5éth & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 39, Pa. 











what life insurance is and can do 
for them. We must continue to tell 
in simple, understandable language 
the story of life insurance in ac- 
tion, into which it would seem ad- 
visable to inject actual demonstra- 
tions of the agent’s service. A lot 
of people still look upon life insur- 
ance as some mysterious miracle— 
and some of them are prone to re- 
gard with curious suspicion both 
mystery and miracles.” 
Presentation of awards for the 
various exhibits was made on the 
third and final day of the conven- 
tion. The judges were: Douglas 
Murphey, Metropolitan Life, chair- 
man of the judges’ committee; 
Mary Weaver, Campbell, Ewald, 
Inc.; Nicholas Samstag, production 





7DIRECT MAIL 
HHRIPLEY WOULD LIKE 


‘“‘Believe it or not’’ . 
better returns from State Mutual’s 
“SO-BIG”’ letter. 


One of the smartest juvenile sales aids in 
the business is State Mutual’s ‘‘So-Big” 
chart. Popular with parents, it paves the 
way for a real interview. The letter offer- 
ing it is consistently pulling 20% or better 
another example of State 
Mutual’s hard-hitting sales promotion. No 
wonder State Mutual’s juvenile sales are 





climbing. 





teplies .... 


. - 20% or 








State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A CENTURY OLD 
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manager of Time magazine; 4 
Wilbur Nelson, director of promo. 
tion and services, Institute of Life 
Insurance; and William Chessmap, 
art director of Collier’s. Joseph B. 
Treusch, advertising manager and 
agency assistant, United States 
Life Insurance Company, acted ag 
chairman of the exhibits commit. 
tee. 

Awards were as follows: Group 
1, Sun Life Insurance Company of 
America; Group 2, United States 
Life Insurance Company; Group 
3, Imperial Life Assurance Con. 
pany of Canada; Group 4, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The contestants were grouped in 
accordance with their amounts of 
insurance in force as of January 1, 
1944. In addition to the plaques 
presented to the winners, certifi- 
cates of excellence were awarded to 
those companies adjudged best in 
each of several classifications of ad- 
vertising and promotional activity. 


New Officers 


Installation of new officers and 
a farewell luncheon concluded the 
session. Lewis B. Hendershot, as- 
sistant director of agencies for the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected president of the 
Association to succeed Bart Lei- 
per, manager of advertising of the 
Provident Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company. 

Other new officers are as fol- 
lows: Russell B. Reynolds, secre- 
tary of American Mutual, vice- 
president; C. Russell Noyes, Phoe- 
nix Mutual, secretary; A. H. Thie- 
mann, assistant secretary of New 
York Life, treasurer, and F. J. 
O’Brien, Franklin Life, editor. 

In addition to the officers of the 
L.A.A., the other members of the 
executive committee are: George 
A. Adsit, executive vice-president 
of the Girard Life; Powell 
Stamper, National Life & Acci- 
dent; H. A. Richmond, Metro- 
politan Life; Z. S. Armstrong, Re- 
public National Life; D. M 
Tudhope, National Life of Canada, 
and Bart Lieper, retiring pres! 
dent of the Association. The hos- 
pitality eommittee for the meeting 
was capably headed by R. K. Lind- 
sley, publicity director for the 
Farmers & Bankers Life of 
Wichita, whose job (wartime en 
tertainment being frowned upon) 
was real work in the way of secur- 
ing accommodations and gene 
seeing to it that members were 
made to feel at home. 















































a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


Eourtase LIFE OF IOWA 


Gounded 1467 



































PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY. 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCIES 
located in towns from 5 to 50 thousand 
population in PENNSYLVANIA and 
NEW JERSEY would do well to con- 
sider adding LIFE INSURANCE to the 
services. they render their fire and casu- 
alty clients. LIBERAL AGENCY 
APPOINTMENTS DIRECT WITH A 
VERY COOPERATIVE HOME 
OFFICE. 


DON'T DELAY — WRITE TODAY 


PHILADELPHIA LIFB 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


in 1906 





mean | 








Let us select 
at random the 
names of a thou- 
sand men from the rec- 
ords of the Great- West 
Life. Suppose that all of 
them in 1909, at age 25, 
purchased a $5,000 Twenty 
Payment Life policy, kept 
it in force and allowed the 
dividends to accumulate. 
Now here is what would 
have happened to these 
men between 1909 and 
today. 


The above copy is the lead 
paragraph in the advertise- 
ment at the right—one of 
a strong series running in 
newspapers to assist Great- 
West Life representatives. 
Its purpose is to confirm in 
the mind-of the-reader-car- 
rying life insurance, its 
value in protecting his 
family. 


The GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA 
oJ 


Business in Force - Over $820,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Payment—What the American 
people paid to themselves in 1943, 
through the medium of life insur- 
ance, is clearly shown on Page 20. 


Distribution—The story of how 
each dollar of life insurance in- 
come was used last year is an 
important chapter in the eco- 
nomic history of the nation. You 
will find it on Page 14. 


Interest—Rate of earnings has 
steadily declined and current as- 
sumptions are subject to adijust- 
ment. How this has affected the 
reserve bases of the companies 
can be seen on Page 19. 


Meeting—A retrospective sum- 
mary of events at the recent busi- 
ness gathering of the American 
Life Convention starts on Page 48. 


Management — Continuing his 
series on ''New Perspectives in 
Management" which was _inter- 
rupted for two months, Dr. Hopf 
presents a discussion of the His- 
torical Development of Organiza- 
tional Structure. By analyzing the 
organization schemes of five large 
companies in three size groups at 
two periods of their evolution, he 
shows how adaptation has been 
made to growth and complexity 
and how function, ca:@edination 
and control eventuate. The com- 
ments begin on Page 36. 





Logistics and Statistics 


N army, said Napoleon, travels on its stomach. The 

modern army not only moves, metaphorically and 

actually, on that insatiable organ, but it advances via 
mechanization as well. In addition to that, everything that 
pertains to it must be guarded from the air, on the seas and 
under the waves. The mounting of an amphibious military 
offense in this day and age is, literally, a miracle of supply, 
Almost half-a-million items had to be handled before H.- 
hour came on D-day in Europe. Everything from tooth. 
brushes to tanks; from goggles to guns; from breeches to 
battleships; from ratlines to radar; from atomizers to air- 
craft. The problems of equipping an army and making sure 
that it has what it needs, when it needs it, constitute the 
science of logistics. 

What logistics is to war, statistics are to the business of 
insurance. Upon the data supplied to the minds of agents, 
company men and policyholders depends the whole struc- 
ture of indemnity protection. Without accurate statistics, 
the underwriter cannot evaluate experience and establish 
and correct rates. Without statistics the portfolio executive 
flounders and the trusteeship of management is imperiled. 
Without intelligent statistics the agent or broker cannot 
present the truth about insurance properly to the public, 
Without clearly-translated statistics, the arguments against 
government bureaucracy will fail. Believing that if the 
science of logistics be essential to warfare, then statistics 
are vital to insurance welfare, The Spectator presents, here- 
with, its sixth annual Statistical Issue. 

The business of insurance is under attack as never before 
in its history. Its whole position as an established and nec- 
essary private enterprise is in danger. Its legal status as 
between Federal and State supervision is hanging in the 
balance. The main thing which, in the last analysis, will 
win the day will be the forceful use of correct statistics to 
show what insurance is, what it does and why it is neces 
sary and justified under private operation. 

Without any overstress on the patriotic theme, the public 
should be made to understand that the trusteed dollars of 
insurance companies, which go by the billions into Federal 
and State bonds, are fighting dollars. Citizens should know 
that good agents fully earn their comrhissions; that compa 
nies must have adequate rates to survive; that litigation is 
sometimes necessary to settle differences over contracts; 
that multiple and excessive restrictions will stifle growth; 
that underwriting profit today may dissolve in loss tomor- 
row and long-range caution is needed; and that insurance is 
a true servant of the public, worthy of its hire. The editors 
believe that many of the statistics which can be used to 
bring about such convictions are contained in these pagés. 
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ey 
Lhe salesman ’s most valuable asset 
is the f lanned ube of his limited 
time with selected Vi LO: ipects 


Time-planning and prospect cultivation are made less difficult 
by the use of Massachusetts Mutual direct mail advertising 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD e MASSACHUSETTS 
BERTRAND J. Perry, President 
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BIG BOSS 


The Controller Lnows more for its size than anyone would 


guess. A bookkeeper would marvel at its simple inclusive- 


ness. For in this tiny volume an Etna Life Salesman 
records his daily activity. It is an habitual tell-tale. It 
exposes weakness and negligence without fear or favor. 


But good works are recorded just as outspokenly. 


AHTNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


@ 


HTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
THE AXTNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connectix ut 
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